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THE CHURCH ... iw rue news - 


UNITED STATES 
Veterans are O.K. 
A hundréd 


Milwaukee 


agree that men returning from military 


ministers in 


service show no signs of drifting away 
i Men 


trom who 
in muddy foxholes on the other side of 


their churches. were 
the world a year ago are now teaching 
Sunday school classes, serving as church 
“rs, or singing in the choir. 

‘ service men are returning with 
renewed interest, their faith strength- 
“Those who 


were active before the war are now re- 


ened,” says one pastor. 
turning with the same or renewed in- 
terest, and many who had no interest 
before are now taking an active part 


; 


in church affairs,’ reports a second 
pastor. 
The survey, reported by Religious 


News Service, indicates the present at- 


titudes of 10,000 returnees. “Veterans 
who previously had no religious inter- 
ests, and many who were only casually 
concerned, have come back with a 
deeper appreciation of spiritual things,” 
one clergyman reports. 


Seminary experiment successful 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary was not 
quite sure of itself on Feb. 18 when it 
opened a special graduate school for 
chaplains returning from service in the 
armed forces. It was hard to predict 
whether men would be eager to engage 
in a period of advanced study after hay- 
ing already been away from civilian 
parishes for two or three years. 

Result in the first quarter was that 
11 enrolled, with at least six more com- 
ing. Some applicants, who wished to 


establish their families in the vicinity 


ES 


Chaplains go back to school. Group at Chicago Seminary, with President Charles Foelsch (center) 
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of the seminary, were obliged to cance! 


_ their enrollment when they found no 


housing available. 
A by-product of the graduate study, 


‘which is given by arrangement with the 


University of Chicago, is that under- 


_ graduate students have been stimulated 


to more serious and strenuous work. 
“Graduate work levels have become 
more native to the campus,” reports Dr. 
Charles Leslie Venable. “The under- 


_ graduates live, work, talk, and play 


* with men whose vocational outlook is 


neither theoretical nor parochial.” 


_ Lutheran university 


Chicago is the place where a great 
Lutheran university should be estab- 
lished, says Dr. O. H. Pannkoke. 

Europe may no longer be counted on 
for leadership in Lutheran scholarship, 
he told United Lutheran pastors in 
Chicago. “Europe was formerly the 


_ center of culture and thought, but 
_ Europe has disappeared,” declared Dr. 


i levels must keep pace. 


Pannkoke. “We live in a critical his- 
torical moment. Lutheran intellectual 
Our chance 
must be grasped or missed. 

“Here in the great Mississippi valley, 
with Chicago as its center, with two- 


| thirds of all Lutherans in the country 


within an overnight journey, we have 


| most truly grasped the meaning of 


American democracy. . . . The only 
place for our Lutheran educationa! 
center is Chicago.” 

Dr. Pannkoke said the income of Lu- 


therans in 1944 was eight billion dol= 


lars. This year it will be 10 billion, he 
predicts. “A great Lutheran educational 
project would be a drop in the bucket.” 


Chorus on the air 
Columbia Broadcasting System will 


‘| put the National Lutheran Chorus of 
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Washington, D. C., on the air Sunday, 
on its “Church of the Air” program at 
10 A. M. (E.D.T.). The choir has 185 
singers from 30 states and Canada. 

Speaker will be Dr. Gerhard E. 
Lenski of Grace Church, Washington. 

The chorus was organized last year 
by R. E. Snesrud. It has made record- 
ings of favorite Lutheran hymns for the 
National Lutheran Council “The March 
of Faith” radio programs. Successful 
concerts have been given by the chorus 
in Washington and elsewhere. 

Next Lutheran choir to be aired— 
May 26—will be that of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary of Philadelphia. 
It will be on the “Church of the Air” 
at 10.30 A. M. Dr. Robert D. Hershey, 
pastor of Holy Communion Church, 
Philadelphia, will be the preacher. 


Presbyterian papers 

A new Presbyterian weekly will be- 
gin publication as soon as 100,000 sub- 
sggibers are secured. It will be “of- 
ficial,’ authorized by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. It will resemble Time in format 
and will be called Presbyterian Life. A 
campaign for subscriptions, so far con- 
ducted in 185 churches, has resulted in 
12 per cent of the membership signing 
up for the paper. 

At present the Presbyterians have no 
“official” paper. There are several in- 
dependents, including the Presbyterian, 
which is 115 years old, and the Pres- 
byterian Tribune. With heavy compe- 
tition around the corner, the independ- 
ents are getting ready. A new editor, 
Dr. Jarvin Morris, takes over the Pres- 
byterian on July 1. By Oct. 1, the paper 
is to appear in a new form. As for the 
Tribune, Dr. Carlyle Adams who has 
given only part time as editor will on 
May 1 give the paper his full attention. 
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Laymen elect 

Thomas P. Hickman was elected 
president of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement on April 9, succeeding J. 
Myron Shimer whose death on March 5 
resulted from an automobile accident 
Mr. Hickman had been vice-president 
since 1943. He takes over the leader- 
ship of an organization that has more 
than doubled its membership in eight 
months. Membership is now 181 and is 
expected to reach 250 by October. 

Dr. Peter P. Hagan of Melrose Park, 
Pa., was elected a vice-president. Wil- 
liam H. Hager of Lancaster, Pa., is the 
other vice-president and Harold U 
Landis of Lebanon, Pa., is treasure 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton is executive 
director and Henry Endress, associate 
director. 

Mr. Hickman is a vice-president of 
the City Bank of Washington, D.C. He 
is a member of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, where he is 
a church councilman and_ general 
superintendent of the Sunday school. 
He is a member of the Board of Social 
Missions of the ULC, and has been a 
member of the Laymen’s Movement 
since 1926. He is treasurer of the ULC’s 
Board of Education. 

Dr. Stoughton reported to the ex- 
ecutive committee on April 9 that al- 
most 50 per cent more literature is be- 
ing printed by the Laymen’s Movement 
to meet the increasingly widespread 
use of the Every Member Visitation 
plan by congregations of the ULC. A 
total of 500.000 each of two types of 
pledge cards and 750,000 folders will 
be available. A new “help” for Every 
Member Visitation workers, “What 
Comes Out of the Red Side,” originally 
designed by Dr. William Logan of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, is planned. 

Circulation of the stewardship office 


Thomas P. Hickman elected president 


bulletin, “Stewardship,” being dis- 
tributed to church councilmen and 
other leaders in the Church, has already 
reached 30,000. 


Visual education 

Weird yellow-green flashes illumined 
a tall glass tube above the pulpit. 
Crackling noises echoed from the hal- 
lowed church walls. The congregation 
watched and listened with breathless 
attention as the preacher launched into 
a colorful imaginary description of the 
destruction of New York City. 

The atom bomb had come to church, 
explains Religious News Service. 

For the third of a series of Lenten 
talks on current problems, the Rev. 
Richard Mortimer-Maddox, rector of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, Great 


Barrington, Mass., had persuaded a} 


friend to set up in the church an ap- 
paratus for recording fast particles, a 
device used by the Manhattan atomic 
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project under the name of Geiger- 
Counter. 

The friend, John B. Orr, Jr., an 
amateur physicist, had built the ap- 
paratus in his private laboratory in 
South Egremont, Mass., where, in his 
spare time, he has conducted research 
on nuclear fission and radiation. 

The imaginary description of New 
York’s atomic doom prefaced the rec- 
tor’s talk on the facts, dangers and 
hopes of atomic fission. 


CANADA 
Degrees for Berggrav, Niemoeller 

Pine Hill Divinity Hall, seminary of 
the United Church of Canada, in Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, has given D.D. de- 
grees to two European Lutherans who 
were most outspoken in their protests 
against Nazi persecution of the Church. 

The awards were made on April 10 to 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Norway and 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller of Germany. 
Letters of acceptance of this honor had 
been received from them. 


FRANCE | 
Underground fighter to become pastor 

The road seems to be straightening 
out for Charles de Beaulieu. In an- 
other year he will have peer his 
preparation for the 
ministry. It has 
been a hard road 
on which there 
were detours. 

De Beaulieu was 
studying in Rome 
in 1940. Although 
of French parent- 
age, he was picked 
up for the German 
army. His assignment was as a radio 
operator. Immediately he turned anti- 
Nazi. The work he undertook was to 
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duplicate and distribute copies of ser- 
mons by anti-Nazi German pastors. 
The Gestapo caught up with him and 
he was sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The Russians liberated de Beaulieu, 
and eventually he got back to France. 
Lutheran World Action will pay his 
way this year while he completes his 
theological training at the Faculte Prot- 
estante in Paris. The family property is 
all gone. 

JAPAN 
Relief for Japan 

Church agencies are going to be al- 
lowed on May 1 to begin shipment of 
relief supplies to Japan, it seems likely. 
An agency similar to CrALtoc, which is 
permitted to work in Germany, is to be 
set up within the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice. The agency is known as Lara 
(Licensed Agencies for Relief in Asia). 
It will be allowed to send 200 tons a 
month to Japan. 

Lutheran World Relief, Inc., is among 
agencies entering the new organization. 
Already Lutherans are looking for a 
warehouse in Los Angeles where 
clothes and bedding may be prepared 
for shipment to Japan. A small amount 
from Lutherans will be ready to go 
with the first shipment. Dr. J. Roy 
Strock, ULC foreign mission board sec- 
retary, is the Lutheran representative 
in the new agency. 

A Roman Catholic relief worker, the 
Rey. Michael J. McKillop, is scheduled 
to sail for Tokyo today, to represent his 
church in the new enterprise. 


Lutheran going to Japan 

Dr. Charles W. Hepner is to be the 
first Lutheran missionary going back to 
Japan, according to current reports. He 
goes as a representative of the U. S. 
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Government—with airplane priority— 
after having been engaged during the 
winter in work among Japanese prison- 
ers of war at Huntsville, Texas. 

Dr. Hepner first went to Japan in 
1912. He and his wife served in the 
mission of the United Lutheran Church 
until they were repatriated in 1942. Dr. 
Hepner is a noted student of the Shinto 
religion. 


Japanese Episcopalians reorganize 

When the Japanese government made 
its attempt to force all non-Roman 
Catholic Christians into Kyodan, the 
Japanese branch of the Anglican com- 
munion refused to yield. Three bishops, 
and an unknown number of the clergy 
and laity—estimated at about one-third 
of the prewar membership—seceded 
from the church and united with 
Kyodan. 

The three seceding bishops conse- 
crated eight new bishops. The other 
bishops classified all these as deserters. 
Following the war, this ruling was 
modified to allow the return to the 
church of bishops who had joined 
Kyodan. Laymen who were confirmed 
by the unrecognized bishops are to 
receive confirmation anew. 


Missouri thinking about Japan 

New Lutheran missions in Japan may 
be established by the Missouri Synod. 
Initial steps in that direction were au- 
thorized by the Missouri Board of For- 
eign Missions at a meeting on Feb. 21. 

“Nowhere in the Orient is the door 
open more widely at present than in 
Japan,” states W. Harry Krieger, Mis- 
souri Synod chaplain who has returned 
from service in the Pacific. “The ap- 
parent upsurge of interest in Chris- 
tianity among the Japanese must not 
be dismissed as a matter of temporary 


expediency,” insists Chaplain Krieger. 

“Here is a waiting people, waiting 
with the patience of the Oriental—for 
what? ... Japan is awaiting a message 
that will bring a ray of hope to shatter 
the darkness in the lives of her peo- 
ple.” 

“Japan,” says Chaplain Krieger, “is a 


door God holds open to the Lutheran . 
Church. We must enter, and we must | 


do it without delay. . . . The men who 


carry the message of the cross to Japan | 


must be men of heroic stature, men 
of world vision, men prepared to share 
in a measure the present great tribula- 
tion of her people.” 


Lutheran Theological Seminary in Tokyo suburb 
is training school for pastors of the Kyodan 


Kyodan in difficulty 
A move to force the resignation -of 
officers of the Kyodan (United Church 


of Christ in Japan) was started last | 


month by some of the younger Japanese 
Christian pastors. Thirty-five of them 
in the Tokyo area petitioned the Rev. 
Mitsuru Tomita to step aside as head 
of the church. 

Resignation of Mr. Tomita had been 
expected at a reorganization meeting 
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scheduled for March, but the gathering 
was postponed. Japanese Christians 
believe that the Kyodan served use- 
fully during the war in holding the 
churches together. It succeeded in get- 
ting Christians out of trouble with the 
police. Many now argue, reports Re- 
ligious News Service, “that the price 
was too high, that the compromises 
sapped the lifeblood of the church, that 
the men who made the compromises 
have no message for Japan’s new day.” 

A committee, headed by the Lu- 
theran pastor, I. Miura, has been ap- 
pointed by the Kyodan to draw up a 
new constitution. It is reported that 
this constitution would provide for con- 
tinuation of an organically united 
church. There would be some decen- 
tralization of authority, and the aboli- 
tion of the office of torisha, head of the 
church. Some leeway would be allowed 
for differences of doctrine and practice 
with the Kyodan structure. 

A large group of Japanese Christian 
leaders favor breaking up Kyodan, dis- 
missing its officers, and establishing a 
federation of churches. 


Kagawa may be senator 

Appointment of Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, noted Christian leader, to the 
Japanese house of peers seems likely. 
When the new constitution goes into 
effect, the house of peers will be dis- 
solved and a senate established. 
Kagawa, if appointed a peer, would 
probably then become a senator. Jap- 
_ anese church people believe Kagawa’s 
presence in the government would be 
helpful to the Christian movement in 
Japan. 

A Christian newspaper, to appear 
three times a week, was scheduled to 
begin publication on April 15 in Tokyo 
under the editorship of Dr. Kagawa, 
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Kagawa, Japan's most famous Christian 


reports Religious News Service. It is to 
be called the Kirisuto Shimbun. Cir- 
culation at the beginning is estimated 
at 10,000, with the prospect of rapid 
increase to 100,000. 

Just after the war Kagawa was un- 
der heavy attack as having been a na- 
tionalist. In recent months he has been 
very active politically. Friends point 
out that his mistakes have been naive 
rather than a betrayal of Christian 
principles. “He permitted himself un- 
wisely to be used for propaganda pur- 
poses,” writes Richard Baker from 
Tokyo. He felt “that his nation was 
doing the right thing to free Asia from 
Western imperialism.” 

Japan was defeated “because she 
started the war,” now writes Kagawa 
in the Nippon Times. “Her leaders are 
responsible for the war. So are her 
people also, in the sense that they al- 
lowed themselves to be led. 

“I do not despair of the future of the 
country,” he writes. Japan will “rise 
up again, not as a warlike land but as a 
peaceful country with its face definitely 
turned against war. No country is more 
fortunate than a disarmed one.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


School days 

THE PULL AND TUG between Britain 
and Russia in Iran might be quickly 
ended by a different, and American, 
approach. It is well known that the 
temporary presence of U. S. forces in 
Iran during the war was to expedite 
supplies to Russia. The work accom- 
plished was largely engineering—the 
building of ports, railways, roads, and 
the supervision of forwarding supplies. 
In this work a large number of Iran 
and Iraq subjects were used, and the 
training they received was a revelation 
to them. 

Now, according to Nels Anderson, a 
field representative of the U. S. War 
Shipping Administration, many of 
them want to come to this country to 
study. They seek instruction in en- 
gineering, business, banking, medicine, 
the social sciences. Their frequent de- 
mand is, “Give us more American edu- 
cation.” Inquiries are coming also from 
Indian sources (some were on the job), 
and with the same demand. The in- 
tention of all is to return to their own 
lands for service and opportunity. 

This method of bringing peace and 
prosperity to these Middle East lands 
may seem painfully slow, but its final 
results would be more lasting than the 
present sharp, generations-old tricks of 
diplomacy and power politics by which 
these backward countries have been 
used as pawns. 


Troublesome 

THe Aras LEAGUE is bringing pres- 
sure to bear on Britain to allow the 
ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem to return 
to his former field of operations. It is 
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likely to happen, for Britain desper- 
ately needs the Arab world to hold an 
important section of her political life- 
line stretching to the Far East. 

Though it may help for a while, in 
the end there will be greater trouble 
for Britain and the rest of the world. 
The Mufti, Haj Amin el Husseini, a 
slender, red-bearded, blue-eyed Arab, 
is a persistent trouble-maker, He 
claims to be a lineal descendant of the 
Prophet; has been the spiritual head of 
the Palestinian Arabs since 1921; 
preached a holy war against the in- 
fidels, Britain in particular; was finally 
exiled from Palestine in 1937 for in- 
citing bloody riots. 

By way of successive agitations in 
Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq he made his 
way, through Rome, to Berlin, always 
preaching a holy war to aid the Axis. 
He is not likely to change his ways, 
and his enhanced standing in the Arab 
League will make him more formidable 
and hostile. 

With the downfall of Germany, the 
Mufti became the prisoner of the 
French, who held him in prison outside 
Paris. They still hold him, partly in 
resentment against Britain, partly with 
the hope of gaining concessions in the 
Middle East through him. 


The Dutch work fast 

REHABILITATION in Holland is more 
than a program. It is a growing and 
encouraging fact. The project for the 


construction of 60,000 new houses will i ‘ 
see the completion of 10,000 before the i 
year’s end, and the pace of the rest — 


constantly quickens. 


In addition, $400,000,000 has been — 
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put to work to repair 300,000 damaged 
dwellings. Workmen are busy restor- 
ing the torn-out heart of bombed Rot- 
terdam, at the cost of $750,000,000. All 


_ the trackage of the Dutch railways has 


been restored to workable condition, 
more than 80 per cent of it fit for pas- 
senger traffic. Some of the large rail- 
way bridges are temporary because of 
lack of steel, but they are efficient. 

A project of prime importance to the 
Dutch is the re-establishment of the 
dairy industries and agriculture. For 
the dairies 15,000 cattle have been im- 
ported. The vast acreage, inundated 
by the Nazis with sea-water, is now 
nearly all drained and treated inten- 
sively for soil restoration. All the 
operations are the more commendable 
in view of the poverty of the people, 
their financial backlog ruined by rea- 
son of Japan’s devastation of Holland’s 
Far East possessions. Most interesting 
is Holland’s present-scouring of the 
world to bring back refugee diamond 
workers, with whom to restore herself 
as the world’s diamond market. 


Meters 

A MATTER OF more than academic in- 
terest is being pressed upon the U.S.A. 
by various scientific, educational, busi- 
ness and industrial groups. It is a plan 
to put the country on the metric system 
of weights and measures, with the hope 
of accomplishing the same result in 
Britain. 

English-speaking people have con- 
tinued to hold fast to the quart and 
pound, food and inch system, though 
monetarily America and some British 
colonies have accepted the decimal 
system which is related to the metric 
gradations. The way is open in the 


_U.S., because the metric system was 
- legalized by Congress in 1866, and the 


ga || meter was made the standard of length 


erat 
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for the U.S. in 1893; but it has never 
been put to common use. 

Its advocates say its adoption in the 
educational system would eliminate two 
years of instruction in arithmetic, 
would be simpler to learn, and would 
establish a direct and practical relation 
between weight and volume. If it had 
been in universal use during the war, 
it would have avoided much waste and 
delay. However, our present system 
has its defenders. They say it has ad- 
vantages in construction and manu- 
facturing because the foot-inches can 
be divided by 2, 3, 4, and 6, while the 
metric system is more rigid. 


Translations 

FaTHeR CoaKtey, of Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church, Pittsburgh, recently 
boasted that the new Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament is “the 
nearest approach yet made by Prot- 
estant biblical scholars to the Catholic 


_Bible.” The opposite is the actual truth. 


His taunt, that the “experts might have 
saved themselves all this trouble and 
expense if they had simply used the 
Catholic Bible toward which every 
successive version tends more and more 
to conform,” is misleading, because the 
recent Catholic version made free use 
of Dr. Goodspeed’s modern version, 
and he is a Protestant scholar who 
served actively with the group which 
produced the Revised Standard. 

The fact is that any Roman Catholic 
version based upon the Vulgate, itself 
a version even if it has sacred author- 
ity in the Roman Church, has always 
been a reluctant trailer of Protestant 
versions. The Douai version was forced 
by the effectiveness of early English 
Protestant versions. The present mod- 
ern Catholic version has been made 
necessary by the popularity of modern 
Protestant versions. 


WASHINGTON | 


The military draft 

Tied up with the continuation of the 
draft is the Compulsory Military Train- 
ing Bill. The Army claims it needs one 
million men in its service, roughly 
divided into five 200,000 units—in 
European occupation, in Japan occupa- 
tion, in other parts of the world, in the 
air force and in training. 

The 200,000 in training include 
100,000 men constantly coming and go- 
ing as they are discharged and other's 
are taken in. Where are these million 
men to come from? 670,000 already 
have enlisted for a definite period. Get- 
ting the balance is the problem at the 
moment. Legislation is to be intro- 


duced to increase the base pay (per-.- 


haps to $100 for privates and others ac- 
cordingly), with the enlistment period 
between one and two years. This is 
aimed to attract sufficient volunteers. 
The present Draft Act will provide 
for no enlistments after May 15 unless 
the Army can show that it is unable to 
get voluntary enlistments sufficient to 
reach the needed million. If this is ac- 
complished, there appears little chance 
that Compulsory Military Training will 
pass or the Draft Act will be continued. 


Meat and OPA 

Here’s a “tough steak.” The Amer- 
ican Meat Institute has surveyed 1,800 
stores in 11 of the larger cities and 
finds 83 per cent of the meat selling for 
more than OPA ceiling prices. In fact, 
it is claimed by the meat processors 
that 80 per cent of the meat today is 
on the black market. People have more 
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money than they used to have and they 
are willing to pay for what they want. 

The OPA says these figures are in- 
flated. They admit conditions in larger 
cities are not right but figures given for 
the country as a whole are exaggerated. 

We have 80 million cattle in America, 
which is 10 million above the normal 
supply. If that is true, there should be 
a way to channel ‘meat to buyers with- 
out letting it go black market. 


Army horses 


Congressman Edward H. Rees, of - } 


Kansas, has called attention to a glaring 
Army inconsistency. The Army has 
brought to this country 100 thorough- 
bred, pedigreed horses from Austria. 
They have been put on exhibition with 
race horses in this country. Says Mr. 
Rees, “We need shipping space to bring 
men home from Europe who have over- 
stayed their time. And, further, it 
doesn’t make sense when we are ship- 
ping horses to Belgium and Holland 
for relief purposes that the Army 
should bring these horses from Aus- 
tria to America.” 


Government by slogan 

Judge Sam Hobbs has been insisting 
that we have too much “Government 
by Slogan.” Who can take exception, 
for example, to such high-sounding, 
idealistic titles as “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act,” “Fair Labor Practices Act,” 
or “Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission”? No one bill could provide 
such coverage. It is “Government by 
Slogan.” 
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First Bishop of Oldenburg Consecrated 


By G. F. DURST 


Church of German province is reorganized under new leadership 


“Do you REGARD him worthy of this 
high office?” 

“As far as it is possible for human 
weakness to know, he is well equipped 
and prepared for his office; however it 
is not intended that he shall be called 
for what he is or may become, but be- 
cause of the will of the grace of God, 
who is merciful toward sinners, and 
mighty in weak things.” 

Venerable Bishop Wurm of Wuert- 
temberg, staunch opponent of the 
Nazis, and chairman of the German 
Evangelical Church, was consecrating 
the first Lutheran bishop of Oldenburg, 
Wilhelm Stahlin. The simple service 


| took place in St. Lambert’s Church, 


Oldenburg, March 13. Clergy of the 
diocese and representatives of neigh- 
boring churches, robed and wearing 
birettas, made their way from the 
* Synod House to the portals of the great 
church. Here they were joined by state 
officials, military personnel, and repre- 


| sentatives of the Canadian Chaplain 


Service. 


AFTER THE OPENING LITURGY by an of- 
ficial of Synod, Bishop Wurm took his 
place before the altar, and questioned 
the ‘bishop-designate, members © of 
Synod, and the Ministerium. 

“We have just experienced how the 
promises of God for His Church have 
been fulfilled,’ said Bishop Wurm. 


The Rev. George F. Durst is a Canadian chap- 
jain serving in the occupation army in north- 
western Germany. Before the war he was pas- 
tor of St. Peter's Church, a United Lutheran 
, congregation in Wiarton, Ontario, 
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“Even the gates of hell have not pre- 
vailed against her. How deeply we are 
affected—how filled with humility— 
when we recall how God has preserved 
even so weak a church as the Church 
of Germany.” 

To the bishop-designate he said, “Do 
not think that you have been chosen 
for this task by the people of this 
Landeskirche. God has chosen you. 
He has opened your heart to the truth. 
He has made you conscious of your 
vocation. He has led you thus far. And, 
if in future, doubts of any kind should 
arise in your mind, then recall this 
Word of God, ‘Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you.’ ... You must 
not ‘take any credit for the fruits of 
your labors. As little as the vine- 
dresser and the farmer are responsible 
for their harvest, which they only 
gather because God gives it to them, so 
little will you be responsible for spir- 
itual trophies. These are the gifts of 
grace, through the ministry of the Holy 
Spirituserer 

At the actual consecration, Bishop 
Wurm and representatives of two 
neighboring, churches placed their 
hands on the head of the designate. and 
committed to him the authority of his 
office. Finally, the Landesbischoff hung 
the silver pectoral cross around the 
neck of the new bishop, and choir and 
congregation sang the Te Deum antiph- 
cnally. 

Bishop Stahlin entered the pulpit, 
and outlined his conception of the of- 
fice of the minister. In speaking of the 
episcopacy he said: “It was in the mind 
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of the reformers that there should be 
but one order, and that the office of a 
bishop should be none other than that 
of a pastor.” 

He said: “Many people are satisfied 
with our preaching if they can say 
afterward, ‘he has just said what I have 
always thought.’ But that is not true 
preaching. We are to be stewards of the 
mysteries of God—the things which are 
not known by every individual, nor 
spoken of on every street corner, nor 
to be found within the confines of any 
book in our public libraries. . . . As pas- 
tors we do not have to ask what our 
congregations desire of us. We have 
only to ask what they require, and to 
serve them accordingly.” 


In tHE Synop House later, felicita- 
tions were read from the Lutheran 
archbishop of Sweden, the bishop of 
Bavaria, the Roman Catholic bishop of 
Vechta, and others. Addresses were 
made by representatives of the provin- 
cial churches of Germany and by Lt. 
Col. J. W. Forth, DAPC, of the Cana- 
dian Chaplain Service. Besides Lt. Col. 
Forth, Canadian chaplains participating 
in the affair were Majors E. W. Horton. 
J. R. Miller, and Capt. G. F. Durst. 

The first St. Lambert’s Church was 
built in the city of Oldenburg in 1237. 
The present structure dates from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The exterior is a large Gothic rectangle 
surmounted by five spires. The interior 
is a perfect circle, and finished in clas- 
sical style. Three tiers of galleries reach 
between the floor level and the vaulted 
dome, the latter supported by massive 
pillars. In what is intended as a sanc- 
tuary, one finds an altar on the floor 
level, a pulpit on the level of the first 
gallery, the choir and organ on still 
higher levels, 
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THE LITTLE state of Oldenburg (only 
80 miles long) is completely surrounded 
by the larger province of Hannover, 
except on the north, where it is bounded 
by the North Sea. Like most of the 
rest of Germany it came under Prus- 
sian domination in the last century, but 
retained vestiges of independence until 
the time of the Nazis. Its earlier rulers | 
and most of its inhabitants were | 
Frisians, racially akin to the Danes, 
and in the country districts one still 
hears the Frisian dialect. The capital 
of this state, also called Oldenburg, is 
perhaps the finest city at present in 
Canadian occupational territory. Or- 
dinarily, its citizens numbered about 
70,000, but today that number has been — 
almost doubled. Here one finds the 
usual red-tiled vari-colored plaster 
houses, the pseudo-classic structures of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and a number of fine modern buildings — 
—all bordering narrow, winding streets, 
or set back on lawns which slope to- 
ward one of many canals. 

The church of the majority of Olden- — 
burgers was nominally Lutheran, but 
had come under such unionistic Prus- | 
sian influence that it retained very lit- — 
tle of the Lutheran doctrine or prac- |. 
tice. Until last fall it was governed | 
by a synod with a lay president. Then, © 
in order to conform to the practice of | 


other provincial churches, a call was | 
sent to Dr. Wilhelm Stahlin, professor || . . 
in the theological seminary at Munster, ™ 
and a native of Bavaria, to accept the a 
office of bishop. Dr. Stahlin was wel!- ||“ 
known as a Christian youth leader. He ||." 
is outstanding as a theologian and au- a 
thor. Several of his books have been ||.“ 
translated into English. Of late he has ||.” 
also provided leadership for the mod- |. © ' 
erate liturgical movement in the Ger- The 
man Church, a al 
Mig PY 
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By ARTHUR H. GETZ 


ONE OF THE MOST INSPIRING things in 
the church is the eagerness with which 
young people are clamoring for oppor- 
tunities to prepare for Christian serv- 
ice. A conservative estimate indicates 
that upward of 6,000 young people of 
the United Lutheran Church will be 
enrolled at summer schools and camps 
for church workers this year. 

The 1946 season will unquestionably 
be the best season ever experienced by 
these schools. Several schools which 
found it necessary to discontinue ses- 

-sions during the war period will be in 
full operation again this year. Some 
camps which formerly-held sessions of 
one week will be extended to two 
weeks to serve a larger number of peo- 

_ ple. Several new camps and summer 

il | schools will be launched by synods or 
other groups. In a constantly growing 
number of instances, rented camp sites 

are being replaced by camps owned by 
the sponsoring groups. 

The list below indicates the schools 
and camps which have been -reported 
to the Parish and Church School Board. 
Recreational camps are not included in 
this list, though a number of fine recre- 
ational camps are annually conducted 
under the auspices of synods or other 
groups within the church. The list be- 
low also does not include camps for 
boys and girls below the age level at 
which formal leadership courses are 
-studied, although they may be pri- 

marily camps for Christian study. De- 
tailed information about summer 
schools and camps may be procured 
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Youth Prepares for Tomorrow 


Six thousand young people will be in camps and schools this summer, under the 
direction of United Lutheran synods, preparing for leadership in their churches 


from the deans or camp directors whose 
names and addresses are listed. 


Montana State Lutheran Bible Camp, Red 
Lodge, Montana—June 24-29—Montana 
congregations of the Northwest Synod— 
Rev. Webster H. Clement, 413 W. Lewis 
St., Livingston, Mont. 

Texas Synod’s Summer School, Round 
Rock, Texas—Dates to be announced— 
Texas Synod—Rev. N. H. Kern, 1210 
California St., Houston 6, Texas. 

Lakeside Summer School, Lakeside on 
Lake Erie, Ohio—July 1-7—Ohio Synod 
—Rev. H. L. Gilbert, 94 W. Third St., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Lake Brereton, near Rennie, Manitoba, 
Canada—July 7-13 and July 14-20— 
Manitoba District Luther League—Rev. 
F. W. Lenz, 493 Lipton St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

Summer School of the West Virginia 
Synod—July 1-13—West Virginia Synod 
—To be announced. 


Long Lake Summer School, Long Lake, 
near Ingleside, Ilinois—July 14-20 and 
July 21-27—Illinois and Wartburg 
Synods—Rev. George H. Aigner, 5634 N. 
Winthrop Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Lake Katepwa, near Indian Head, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada—July 15-21—South 
Saskatchewan Pastors and Manitoba 
Synod—Rev. Otto E. Goos, Markinch, 
Sask., Canada. 


Lake Wawasee, Oakwood Park, Syracuse, 
Indiana—July 16-21—Indiana and Mich- 
igan Synods—Rev. F. M. Hanes, D.D., 
825 W. Marion St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Pigeon Lake, Alberta, Canada—July 21-26 
—Manitoba Synod—Rev. R. G. Sedo, 
Rolly View, Alta., Canada. 
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Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, Junction City, Kan. — 
July 21-26—Kansas Synod—Rev. H. 
Vance Baird, 905 S. 5th St. Atchison, 
Kan. 


Pittsburgh Synod Summer School, Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa—July 21-27— 
Pittsburgh Synod—Rev. P. W. Seiberling, 
110 N. High St., Zelienople, Pa. 


Hood College Summer School, Frederick, 
Md.—July 22-27—Maryland Synod—Rev. 
Roy L. Sloop, 212 E. Capitol St., Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. 


Massanetta Springs Summer Assembly, 
Harrisonburg, Va.—July 22-29—Virginia 
Synod—Rev. John H. Fray, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va. 


Senior Boys’ Camp, Camp Nawakwa, Big- 
lerville, Pa—July 23-August 5—Parish 
and Church School Board—Rev. George 
H. Berkheimer, Arendtsville, Pa. 


Silver Bay on Lake George, N. Y¥Y.—July 
27-August 2—New York Synod—Rev. 
Paul C. White, Ph.D., 231 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Green Lake Summer School, Green Lake, 
Wis.—July 28-August 3 and August 4- 
10—Wisconsin Conference of the North- 
west Synod—Rev. C. A. Puls, D.D., 1025 
University Ave., Madison 5, Wis. 


North Saskatchewan Summer School, at 
Christopher Lake, Sask., Canada—July 
29-Aug. 5—District Luther League—Rev. 
A. Querengesser, Valbrand, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 


Midland Summer Assembly, Fremont, 
Nebr.—Aug. 4-9—Nebraska Synod—Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall, 24th and I Sts., Omaha 7, 
Nebr. 


Summer School of the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Synod, Lindsay Wilson Junior 
College, Columbia, Ky.—Aug. 4-10— 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod—Rev. A. M. 
Huffman, 417 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, 
Ky. 


Summer School for Church Workers, New- 
berry College, Newberry, S. C.—Aug. 4- 
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10 (Youth), Aug. 10-17 (Leadership)— 
South Carolina and Georgia-Alabama 
Synods—Rev. H. D. Kleckley, P. O. Box 
224, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 


Senior Girls’ Camp, Camp Nawakwa, 
Biglerville, Pa—Aug. 6-19—Parish and 
Church School Board—Rev. George H. 
Berkheimer, Arendtsville, Pa. 


Location to be announced—Aug. 11-17 and 
Aug. 18-24—Central Conference of the 
Northwest Synod—Rev. Theodore S. 
Rees, 1407 Margaret St., North St. Paul 
9, Minn. 


Canada Leadership School, Edgewood 
Park, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada—Aug. 
11-19—Canada Synod—Rev. H. T. Leh- 
mann, Th.D., Waterloo Theo. Seminary, 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 


Leadership Camp, Camp Nawakwa, Bigler- 
ville, Pa—Aug. 19-26—Parish and 
Church School Board—Rev. George H. 
Berkheimer, Arendtsville, Pa. 


Ministerium Summer School, Camp Hagan, 
near Shawnee on the Delaware, Pa.— 
Aug. 24-Sept. 1—Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania—Rev. Earl F. Rahn, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Youth Camp, Camp Mowana, Ohio—Aug. 
25-31—Ohio Synod—Rev. Carl A. Dris- 
coll, 20 S. 3rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Summer School for Church Workers, 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C.— 
Aug. 25-31—North Carolina Synod—Rev. 
J. L. Thornburg, China Grove, N. C. 


Pinecrest Dunes Luther League Leader- 
ship Camp, Peéonic, L. L, N. Y—Aug. 
25-Sept. 2—Luther Leagues of Brooklyn, 
Long Island, New York City, West- 
chester District, and Connecticut State— 
Rev. Stephen O. Hirzel, 45 S. Grand 
Ave., Baldwin, L. L, N. Y. 


Summer School of the Florida Synod— 
Dates to be announced—Florida Synod— 
Rev. Luther A. Thomas, D.D., 200 S. W. 
Eighth Ave., Miami 36, Fla. 
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How the Merger Happened 


By HOWARD GOLD 


Remembrance of the construction of the United Lutheran Church 


WHILE TAKING a camera-conducted 
tour (thanks to THe LuTHeEran of Feb. 
6) through the magnificent head- 
quarters of the United Lutheran Church 
at 231 Madison Avenue, New York, I 
became reminiscent. It was easy for 
me to recall the day when this Church 
was conceived and the first definite 
steps taken toward its organization. The 
day was in October 1917, and the meet- 
ing was the last one of the General 
Committee on the Celebration of the 
Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Reformation. The place was the City 
Club in Philadelphia. 

For almost two years this committee, 
composed of official representatives 
from the General Synod, the General 
Council and the United Synod of the 
South (myself the executive secretary) 
had prepared and directed a general 
- observance of the great historic event. 
There was a wide interest which ex- 


presidents of the three bodies? No, we 
members of the committee had the au- 
thority, and sufficient representative 
leadership, to go ahead. 

The laymen present took a lively in- 
terest in the discussion. At a meeting 
of a number of laymen the night before 
—some 40 of them as I recall—the pos- 
sibility of merging had been discussed 
and a resolution adopted calling upon 
the committee to act favorably and 
quickly. With just a tinge of sarcasm 
one of the reverend members moved 
that a committee of laymen be ap- 
pointed and asked to report after lunch. 


THE THREE, John L. Zimmerman, E. 
Clarence Miller, and William H. Hager, 
sat at the end of the long luncheon 
table. They did little eating but much 
thinking, and at the opening of the af- 
ternoon session submitted their plan. 
It was brief, written on the back of a 
used envelope one of them happened 
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tended far beyond the Lutheran Church 
_ and the results were more than had 
| been expected; and this in spite of 
World War One. On the agenda for 
XC Hl the final meeting was the proposition to 
wnod—Ret ' take steps toward uniting into one body 
yc || the three co-operating synods. Since 
one of the active members had an ap- 
pointment in Washington that day, this 
item was moved to first place. From 
that time on there wasn’t a dull mo- 


to have. They recommended, first, that 
the committee begin merger proceed- 
ings. Second, that a commission be ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution to be 
ready by a given date. Third, that a 
second commission devise a plan 
whereby the boards of like interests 
in the three bodies could be legally 
merged. That was the beginning of it. 
The commissions acted expeditiously, 
and a year later the United Lutheran 
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cut Sale“) pent. Church in America came into being in 
5, Gat Dip THE MATTER of merging come New York City. 

within the province of this committee? Successful as the 1917 celebration 
i gn _ Yes, it was one of the main objectives was in many other respects, its main 
ice |) adopted at its first meeting. Should not achievement was to give conception to 
5!) this business be turned over to the a strong and forward-looking Church. 
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Campus Pastor 


Here are a few lines from the notebooks of Dr. Robert Harris Gearhart, for 
24 years a pastor to students on the campus of the University of Pennsylvania 


His eves were piur. The discharge 
button in his lapel was bright and new 
The lines in his face and the sag of his 


shoulders belied the 20 years I knew 
to be his. It was only days since he had 
landed in New York and only weeks 
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least an hour together, learning about 
and from “this man Jesus.” The sag 
has gone from the young man’s shoul- 
ders, and today there are little wrinkles 
in the corners of his eyes when he 


srniles. 


The campus pastor experiments with 2 new and effective type of ministry 


since he had been freed from a pris- 
oner-of-war camp in Germany. 

His first words were startling in 
their direct incisiveness. “I want to 
know about this man Jesus. After I 
dunked in the North Sea two years ago, 
I was sent to the camp where I have 
been ever since. What happened there 
I want to forget, but I stayed sane only 
because of what a Scotch preacher did 
there for me. He had something that I 
don’t have. I want to know about—all 
about—this man Jesus.” 

That was August, and now spring is 
here. Every week we have spent at 
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“Do vou even manny people who are 
not Lutherans?” For two years he had 
been in my Service Men’s Bible Class, 
and he was about to re-enter civilian 
life. “My sweetheart whom you met 
Saturday knows all about you. We both 
want you to be the one who will ask 
God’s blessing on us when we are mar- 


ried.” 


I saw uim the first time 20 years 
ago, a homesick freshman, alone in a 
dreary dormitory room. I have seen 
him for at least a few moments every 
time he has returned to the campus. 


The Lutheran 
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He called me on the telephone last 
month. “My wife has appendicitis, can 
you help me get a doctor quickly?” 

_ “J HAVE A TERM PaPER to write for my 
sociology instructor. It is to be on race 
relations and how we can better them. 
Will you help me to get away from 
book ideas?” 


“SOMETIME WONT YOU PLEASE write 
out some of the blessings you say in our 
weekly lunch group? Id like to be able 
to use them in my home when I have 
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one. 


“Wer want you and Mrs. Gearhart to 
be god-parents for our little girl” 


WHEN A CAMPUS PASTOR opens any of 
the volumes on the shelves of his mem- 
ory, whether it is an old dusty one from 
long ago or one where yesterday's 


YEs, A VACANT LOT can be a mission- 
ary field—a most fertile and fruitful 
field. Across the street from the church 
there is a large vacant corner lot. Such 
lots, especially in a city, have a tend- 
ency to become community liabilities. 

This particular lot. when it first came 
under observation, was—to use St 
Paul’s expression—in an “unspeakable” 
condition. Beside being unsightly, it 
was dangerous for children even to run 
across it because of the peril of falling 


glass. 

After. considerable effort we suc- 
ceeded in having the lot cleaned up and 
put in ‘safe and attractive condition. It 
, required six men and a five-ton truck 
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record is stil] fresh, what a joyful com- 
pany of people hurry out of it! With- 
out waiting for invitations they come 
trooping into the home, imio the office 
that m other days they frequenied. 

Twenty-six who expected io be ar- 
chitecis, bankers, engimeers, or adver- 
tismg men are now pestors. Statistics 
figures! They are not possible. 

“Your letters make the jumgie bear- 
able .. . ~ “When word came thai 
father was dead I wanied io talk to 
you before I went home to mother . . .” 
“Will you see that the enclosed $10 gets 
to someone who needs it?” 

Homesickness, blessing, tragedy, sue- 
cess; shared and sharims- out of the 
pages of the past and the present—a 
happy company—ihey come, smiles and 
tears, secrets amd plems: shared and 
sharing. 


Missionary on a Vacant Lot 


By RALPH L. WAGNER 


the larger part of a day to effect this 
much needed improvement. 

Today the lot rings with the Lugh- 
ter and happy shouts of children and 
young people. all the way from tiny 
tots to the late teen ages. During the 
day young mothers bring little children 
to the lot to play. 


Noficine ONE such young mother (& 
stranger to me) it was a very simple 
matter for me to walk across the street 
and say, “How old is your Hiile sir?” 

“Just past four.” was the reply. 

“She is a very bright looking Hiile 
girl.” was my next comment. “Has she 
started going to Sunday school yet?” 

“No, not yet.” 


“Well, we have a very attractive pri- 
mary department in the church across 
the street. We would be glad to have 
you and your little one come to Sun- 
day school. Would you like to see our 
primary department?” 

“Why, yes, we would be interested in 
seeing it.” 

So we crossed the street to the 
church. The little girl immediately sat 
down in one of the brightly enameled 
little chairs and lgoked up happily at 
her mother. Presently, the mother said, 
“Sally and I will be here on Sunday 
morning.” They were. 

In rapid succession I approached five 
other young mothers (all strangers) 
who were with their children on the 
now-attractive corner lot. Of the five, 
four were Protestant and one a Cath- 
olic. Even the Catholic mother was 
visibly pleased with the interest shown 
in her child. 

THE OPEN SEASON on the corner lot is 
here again with the opportunity of 
“sowing the good seed” through such 
interesting contacts, and again there is 
proof that “the good seed brings forth, 
some 30, some 60, some 100 fold.” 

Getting back to charter-member, 
Sally and her mother, Sally’s mother 
manifested immediate interest in the 
primary department and presently, by 
means of her generous initial contribu- 
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tion, she started a movement for se- 
curing sand-table equipment for the 
primary department. 

A full-size sand-table has been or- 
dered through the Lutheran Publica- 
tion House and presently the three wise 
men and their camels (in molded sand) 
will be marching across the desert in 
search of the Christ Child. 

In the meantime Sally’s mother, by 
means of a manual on sand-table in- 
struction is preparing herself for ef- 
fective use of the equipment. 


“You ARE FORTUNATE in having a 
near-by vacant lot,” we hear someone 
saying. Yes, and no. A vacant lot in 
its natural state is a community liabil- 
ity. It becomes an asset only through 
persistent effort. However, the sowing 
of the good seed by the highways is by 
no means limited to vacant lots. Con- 
crete sidewalks are just as fruitful. 
Every church has a certain amount of 
street frontage. Young fathers and 
mothers, with their little children, come 
walking past the church and parsonage 
in the early evening. It is just as easy 
and interesting to approach them with 
regard to church and Sunday school. 

“Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh harvest? be- 
hold I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” 


Recently someone said that the way of Jesus is largely ignored 
because people do not understand what He wants them to do. “His 
world was so different. His message was all right for His age, but 
it cannot be worked out for this age.” I am afraid the answer is that 
people ignore Him, not because they do not understand Him, but 
because they do understand Him, and because He calls them to a way 
of life which would make them greater than they dare to be. 


—Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD 
The Lutheran 


By MARTIN J. HEINECKEN 


WHAT MEMORIES some of us have of 


‘hours spent in eager debate on such 
_ questions as whether or not the world 
) is getting better, and of what the final 


outcome of world history is to be, and 


ens 


~ | the part the church is to play in that 


- outcome! 
How I used to writhe and rage at the 


_|, old fogeys who together with their mid- 
_ dle-aged paunches had resigned them- 


_ selves to the inevitable. “It is not,” they 
_ pronounced solemnly, “the business of 
| the church to make the world a better 
place to live in.” That dangling prepo- 


| sition at the end used to bother me too. 


1, come 


'| Dr. Heinecken is a recent recruit in the ranks 
| of Lutheran theologians. He was brought up 
‘jin the American midwest, taught for a time 
/in Australia, and was for six years a professor 

at Wagner College. Last year he joined the 
| faculty of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
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| Sinners Become Saints 


| Is Christianity pessimistic about human nature? Does our world make progress? Can we 


reach perfection? These questions are considered in a series of articles beginning this week 


How could men who murdered the 
King’s English so atrociously do any- 
thing other than murder sensitive 
youthful enthusiasm? 

Now it seems that I am landing in 
the midst of the “paunches” and I have 
discovered, very tardily to be sure, that 
finesse in the King’s English, like well- 
tailored clothes, does not by any means 
put one into possession of the “keys of 
the kingdom.” Nor is everyone who 
has given up his easy, youthful, utopian 
dreams necessarily the victim of war- 
weariness, or disappointment in love, 
or some kind of awful repression, or 
just plain advancing corpulence. 

I was asked to write something on 
whether Lutherans believe in “prog- 
ress.” That sounds on the face of it like 
writing on whether Lutherans believe 
in God. Many Lutherans—strangely 
enough Luther among them—most cer- 
tainly do believe in progress. It all de- 
pends on what is meant by that pugna- 
cious word. And so, unless we define 
what we mean by progress, we shall 
just have a recurrence of those noisy 
arguments that settle nothing. I started 
out determined just to give a neat little 
definition and to let you draw your own 
conclusions. But it did not turn out 
that way. It turned out to be quite a 
trail of thought and so you can turn 
back now, if you have no taste for such 
a journey. 

Before we speak of progress in the 
complexity of the world at large, let us 
try to define what we mean by progress 
in the individual and ask what are the 
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individual’s chances of achieving per- 
fection. 

Each SUNDAY IN CHURCH we confess 
in the Apostles’ Creed that we believe 
in the “communion of saints.” These 
words are properly taken to refer to the 
preceding words. They define what we 
mean by the “holy Christian Church.” 
The “holy Christian Church” is nothing 
other than the congregation (or com- 
munion) of “saints.” But that puts us 
on the spot. Do you really mean to 
say that all we who claim to be mem- 
bers in the Christian Church are 
saints? Doesn’t this smack of prim and 
priggish pietism with folded hands and 
eyes uplifted, of Pharisees praying on 
street corners, of wild-eyes, unkempt 
“holy Joes” and straightlaced anti- 
everything crusaders, of a multitude of 
unloved and unlovely people who in 
the rigor of their ordered lives neither 
themselves enter into paradise nor suf- 
fer others to enter? 

A saint?) Who would pretend to be a 
saint who has any degree of sincerity 
or any sense of humor? And yet! There 
arise also visions of tender, toil-worn 
hands, of faces lit with love, of deeds 
of high courage and patient sacrifice, a 
long, long list of veritable miracles of 
faith—fathers, farmers, mothers, mis- 
sionaries, doctors, pastors. 


THE worD “SAINT” is derived from the 
Latin sanctus which means “holy,” 
which in turn means “whole,” that is to 
say “healthy,” free from flaw or fault 
or imperfection, with no single piece or 
fragment missing. In the religious sense 
it means free from sin. So God is holy 
in the sense that He is not only free 
from sin, with not even the <slightest 
shadow to dim the brightness of. His 
glory, but that He also can brook no 
sin, but must devour it as the flame the 
chaff.. How is it possible that anyone 
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should be so holy as to be able to stand 
in the sight of this holy God? 

“How then can man be justified with 
God? or how can he be clean that is 
born of woman? Behold even to the 
moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars 
are not pure in his sight. How much 
less man, that is a worm? and the son 
of man, which is a worm?” (Job 25: 
4-6). 

There is only one way, and that is in 
the holiness of sins forgiven and being 
clothed in the spotless garment of 
Christ’s righteousness. These are they 
who “have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the 
lamb” (Rev. 7:14). This is the congre- 
gation of saints, that is, of “believers,” 
the bride of Christ, which Christ loved 
and for which He gave Himself, so “that 
He might present it to Himself a glo- 
rious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish” 
(Eph. 5:27). This is indeed “perfec- 
tion,” but it is a strange perfection, the 
perfection of the only sinless One in 
whom all the sinful sons of men are 
hid. Saints? Yes, because forgiven, 
utterly and completely, so that not even 
eternity could add one whit to the com- 
pleteness of this purging. Saints? Yes, 
because the guilty are by a judgment 
of surpassing and creative love declared 
to be innocent. Purged with hyssop. 
a are clean, washed they are whiter 
t snow. There is no other Church 
but this, the congregation of believers, 
the communion of saints, cleansed by 
the forgiveness of sins and so made fit 
for heaven. 


OF THE SAINTS in Corinth, St. Paul 
wrote: Unrighteous, fornicators, idol- 
aters, adulterers, effeminate, abusers of 
themselves with men, thieves, covetous, 
drunkards, revilers, extortioners. .. . 
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“And such were some of you: but ye 


are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 


«ye are justified in the name of the Lord 


Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God” 
(I Cor. 6:9-11). 
First of all, these outcasts were for- 


| given. At once the Son of Man had 
; entered into the houses of publicans and 
sinners and had eaten with them, so 
that same crucified, risen, and glorified 
_ Christ had come to them and had given 


/| Himself to them “for the remission of 
.! sins.” This, whether or not it is con- 
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sistently preached today, is the whole 


|) meaning of Christianity: That God in 
.l) His love was in Christ, leaving heaven’s 
»| throne, uniting Himself with man, ful- 
filling all righteousness, enduring pov- 


erty, shame, and the cruel cross, all for 


‘| one purpose, to open up the way of 
‘forgiveness. This is the song of songs, 


of the love of God that seeks out the 
sinner and covers up his wretchedness 
and so accepts him as he is without first 
making him over, without first demand- 
ing this or that. This is that doctrine of 
justification by grace alone, for Christ’s 


» sake, through faith, without the works 


of the law, which was and is the glory 
of the Christian Church. For this is not 
a strange obsession of Lutheranism. 
This is Christianity. And it is not pos- 
sible intelligently to discuss pessimism 
or progress or perfection until this 
basic understanding is clear. 


PrssimismM? By no means. This is 
the only true optimism. “Where there 
is forgiveness of sins, there is life and 


salvation.” Christ is not a hero only 


hewing the way for us to follow as we 
can. That is the story of all so-called 
founders of religion. 

Here is not at all another founder 
of a religion. Here is the Light of 
men, Himself the Way, the Truth, the 


\ Life. Here is Love, sheer, creative, 
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ineffable. Here is the Lord of all heaven 
and earth. The words cleave to the roof 
of my mouth. The pen with whié# I 
write demurs its duty. The glory of 
sunsets and summer skies and sym- 
phonies of sight and sound fade away 
before these words: Thy sins are for- 
given thee; not pardoned only, but for- 
given, erased, blotted out, because cov- 
ered by the complete obedience and 
sacrificial death of the lamb without 
blemish—and I an enemy, a rebel, and 
a murderer! 


OF COURSE YOU KNOw all this. But we 
must understand one another. We must 
not mistake a perfect gift of love for 
only a partial favor. If we are holy in 
the forgiveness Christ has won for us 
and Himself bestows upon us by His 
Spirit, then pessimism is out of the 
question. Then the heart must needs 
be filled with laughter and the lips with 
song. Then the simplest things take on 
new color and life. Then “the heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” All the 
anguish of the past few generations, 
the sordidness of our literature, inane- 
ness of our music, grotesqueness of our 
artistry, the utter hopelessness of men 
in the world without God, the slaugh- 
ter, butchery, strutting, sadistry of this 
generation’s demagogues and demonic 
anti-Christs, this mad maelstrom of the 
muddy waters of  self-indulgence— 
circling, forever circling about the self 
and sucking others into the vortex of 
destruction and not allowing them to 
sail out on the open sea—all this seems 
like a bad and fitful dream once the 
words of absolution open the gates to 
paradise. 

So pessimism is out of the question 
where there is faith in forgiveness. And 
the perfection of the saints is a present 
possession that cannot be improved 
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through eternity. And progress? In 
eternity, faith is reduced to sight, and 
thilPis a crucial step into an altogether 
different realm. What prospects of pro- 
gressive development will open to us 
there, we can only anticipate in hope- 
“What eye hath not seen nor ear heard 
nor yet hath entered into the heart of 
man, such things God hath prepared for 
them that love him” 

But when a crimimal is declared par- 
doned and his sentence commuted, 
then, if this is all “on the level,” there 
is nothing more to be done. When you 
kneel repentant and believing, and hear 
the Word of absolution spoken, and re- 
ceive your Lord im faith, there really is 
nothing more that God can give you, 
for it is Himself He gives and more 
than thai there is not 


So rf SHOULD BE CLEAR in whai sense 
we are saints through forgiveness. But 
certainly this is not all that must be 
said. Christianity, like life, is complex. 
The truth is never simple. It swings 
like the pendulum from pole to pole 
and we cannot arrest this movement 
and still have life We may have a 
philosophy, but we will not have life. 
This is a description of God's ways with 
man. What we have been speaking of 
is the docirime of justification, in the 
narrow sense. When, after God through 
His Holy Spirst has worked faith m a 
contrite smmmer’s heart, He then, for 
Christ's sake, declares the sinner right- 
eous and free from guilt and punish- 
ment 

We all recall Luther's three articles 
im explanation of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The first article is “Of creation” The 
second is “Of redemption” And the 
third is “Of sanctification” What we 


I used to pray that God would do this or that. Now I pray that 
God will make His will known tome —Mapame Caianc Kal-sHex 


have been discussing comes under 
“sanctification,” that is, the making of a 
sinner into a saint. One way of making 
a sinner into a saint is the way we have 
described, the way of the “imputation,” 
that is, the transfer of Christ's right- 
eousness. This work is complete in it- 
self and needs nothing more to com- 
plete it. The one who is forgiven is, in 
the sense of being forgiven, every whit 
a saint and even the all-penetrating eye 
of God cannot find spot or wrinkle in 
that righteousness of Christ with which 
he is clothed. 

But this is only one aspect or phase 
of the Spirit’s work of sanctification. 
Let us proceed to the end of the third 


rection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” This is the completion of the 
Holy Spirit's work of sanctification, 
that is, of making a sinner into a saint 
This directs our thoughts to a point 
which for us lies in the future. In fact, 
it directs our thoughts to the end of 
time, that is to say, to that goal and 
end and consummation of the whole 
process of history in space and time, 
which is itself outside of and beyond 
space and time and history as we know 
them. Perhaps you will be tempted at 
this point to throw up your hands in 
horror at such nonsense and to go back 
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| Earty mn Jesus’ MINISTRY a group of 
perplexed people came to Him. They 
b were disciples of John the Baptist, and 
_ disciples of the Pharisees: strict, ascetic, 
legalistic. Their problem dealt with 
‘| | the behavior of Jesus and His disciples. 
_ “Why do the disciples of John and of 
‘| the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples 
"") fast not?” 

_ |) Their question implied a rebuke. 
i. Fasting was as essential to their re- 
, ligion as prayer is to ours. Can you 
imagine a delegation coming to the 
\ pastor of your church, and asking, 
‘| “Why do you not pray? Don’t you 
‘| believe in prayer? Do you imply that 
prayer is needless?” 


+ ‘THE ANSWER JESUS GAVE these ques- 
: | tioners deserves a high place in the 
if hearts of those who try to lead Chris- 

_ tian lives. Jesus said, “Can the children 
of the bridechamber fast while the 
, | ‘bridegroom is with them? As long as 
‘ they have the bridegroom with them, 
|) they cannot fast.” 

While those who heard these words 
| must have understood them, we may 
need a brief explanation. The reference 
was to a wedding, which according to 
Jewish practice, was a week-long af- 


know 
ed at 
ds 
back | 


your fair. The groom’s attendants would 
: a | celebrate with joy throughout this en- 
‘ | tire period, along with the whole vil- 


ot lage. The law excused them from fast- 
m\| ing. The modern counterpart might be 
thee 

| tel termed a honeymoon. Jesus was say- 
ie | ing, therefore, that He and His disciples 
were on a constant celebration, an end- 
less honeymoon. Their religion was too 
| happy for fasting. 


\ WE ARE SO MUCH INCLINED to look at 
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fl Endless Honeymoon 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


the serious and gloomy side of life that 
we have largely forgotten that Jesus 
intended our religion to be a thing of 
joy and celebration. True, the misery 
of the world was very real to Him. 
Suffering and death surrounded Him 
every day. But His message was never 
one of surrender and sorrow. “I have 
overcome the world,” He said. 

Followers of Christ in every age need 
to relearn that message of triumph. 
War, suffering, mass starvation, and all 
the other implements of “civilization” 
would be infinitely worse if we did not 
have the driving force of Christ’s re- 
ligion to help make things better. Even 
though we will not reach utopia within 
our own generation, we have a sure 
promise of the eventual coming of 
God’s Kingdom, and we can be thank- 
ful for the promised victory. 


THERE'S ANOTHER REASON for Chris- 
tian joy, however—the direction and 
purpose which our faith gives to life. 
So much gloom, depression, and ner- 
vousness is caused by an inner conflict 
in lives that lack a definite goal. They 
reveal a disunity of spirit within men, 
as well as between men. This life of 
love and security which Jesus proposes 
for His followers is a sure cure for 
futility and an added source of joy. 

When the admiral or the commander- 
in-chief boards a ship of the fleet, a 
special pennant is immediately run up 
to the top of the mast, announcing to 
all that the leader is on board. When 
Christ assumes control of a man’s life, 
joy should be the flag which flies for 
all to see. The Master is here, and with 
Him life is to be endlessly full of joy! 
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St. Paul Closes His Epistle 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


TRADITION REPORTS that a Scot once 
nudged his neighbor, with the com- 
ment, “That is an intelligent sermon,” 
when he: heard John Wesley urge, 
“Earn all you can.” When the preacher 
continued, “Save all you can,” the lis- 
tener was even more enthusiastic. Then 
came the last point, “Give all you can,” 
and the Scot muttered, “Now he’s gone 
and spoiled everything!” 

Perhaps some Corinthians, and plenty 
of us, feel like that when Paul goes 
abruptly from the hallelujahs of victory 
over death to “Now concerning the 
collection.” Isn’t that a descent from 
the sublime to, if not the ridiculous, at 
least the common? Is the offering in 
our services an interruption to our wor- 
ship, something we permit only be- 
cause, unfortunately, we need the 
money? Some churches and pastors 
feel this way, it seems, and modify the 
Common Service to receive the offer- 
ing before the sermon. Are they right? 

Paul seems not to think so. He con- 
sidered the glorious fact of the Resur- 
rection and its consequences to be the 
very reason why Christians should give 
gifts to help the needy. The Apostle 
eagerly promoted this World Action 
program of the first century for the 
relief of needy Christians in Jerusalem. 
Suffering persecution and ostracism, 
they needed assistance. And Paul, you 
remember, believed in the unity of the 
church not as a pleasant theory, but as 
a functioning reality. Jewish Christian 
and Gentile Christian were members of 
God’s family. Nothing dare obscure 
this fact. Nor dare anything prevent 
that unity from expressing itself in 
brotherly helpfulness, 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


The sixteenth chapter of | Corinthians brings 
the Epistle to a wonderful conclusion. Read 
this chapter and then read Dr. Schmidt's con- 
cluding article in this series. 


So HE succests that in Corinth, as 
elsewhere in the Gentile church, offer- 
ings be gathered. Since believers were 
accustomed, in honor of the Resurrec- 
tion, to meet for worship and fellow- 
ship on Sunday, it was natural for him 
to suggest that this day be used. It is 
worth noting that in this brief sentence 
(verse 2) Paul outlines a complete pro- 
gram of giving. (1) Regular—Christian 
giving must be made a regular part of 
living, not “when I feel like it” or can- 
not get out of it; “upon the first day of 
the week.” (2) Individual—all are to 
share, the rich and the poor, the adults 
and the children, everyone must have 
opportunity to express his love; “let 
every one of you.” (3) Prepared—not 
simply the loose change one happens 
to have along; “lay by him in store.” 
(4) Proportional—Paul, from his Jew- 
ish background, was probably thinking 
of a tithe (a tenth of one’s income), 
though he would echo Wesley’s “Give 
all you can”; “as God hath prospered 
him.” (5) Adequate—there will be no 
need for drives and campaigns where 
this is done; “that there be no gather- 
ings when I come.” 

It is interesting to see Paul’s next 
sentence. Is there in the background 
a suggestion that his Corinthian op- 
ponents might have gone so far as to 
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accuse him of the misuse of funds? At 
any rate, he wishes to employ sound 
business techniques in handling their 
gifts. This is true whether his sugges- 
tion is that they “accredit by letter” 
certain men to jake the gift to Jeru- 
salem, or whether he urges that the 
money be sent by “letters of credit” 
(such a system of “travelers’ checks” 
was widely used, especially by Jews). 
Paul evidently did not think that good 
motives excused shoddy and irrespon- 
sible handling of money. 


HE concLtupes by remarking that if 
the gift were a worthy expression of 
Christian fellowship, he would ac- 
company the Corinthian representa- 
tives (verse 4). Evidently he felt that 
a stingy gift would not deserve apos- 
tolic approval! 


Next Pavt outTuines his plans. He 
intends to come to Corinth only after a 
missionary tour of Macedonia. Since 
he had intended (4:19) to have come 
directly, he repeats that he will first 
come through Macedonia. (A wrong 
translation of verse 5, “I am passing 
through Macedonia,” is responsible for 
the note in the King James Version that 
this letter was written from Philippi, 
which verse 8 proves to be wrong.) 

Paul does not desire a brief visit “by 
the way,” but plans to spend the win- 
ter in Corinth. That was, we know, a 
bad time for travel in the Aegaean 
(Acts 27:9, 12). Frankly he states also 
his hope that the Corinthians will for- 
ward him on his journey, a phrase 
shown by such passages as Acts 15:3 
to involve at least moral support. 

A thrilling sentence explains his 
change of plans (verse 3). Ephesus of- 
fered too many opportunities for him 
to leave, even though his enemies were 
active (compare Acts 19:23-41). Paul 
was not surprised to find Satan’s 
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strongest opposition wherever God’s 


greatest opportunities existed. 


IN THE MEANTIME he would send a 
personal representative, Timothy. This 
disciple was diplomatic, but somewhat 
fearful, so Paul hopes that the Corin- 
thians will not take advantage of his 
timidity and inexperience (vs. 10, 11). 
The later Epistles to Timothy reveal 
clearly that even a decade of service 
had not wholly corrected this weak- 
ness (I Tim. 4:12; 6:12; IL Tim. 1:7-8; 
2:1-3). Perhaps Paul would have pre- 
ferred a more mature representative, 
but Apollos refused to go. The invita- 
tion is evidence of Paul’s unselfish gen- 
erosity toward a supposed “rival” for 
leadership, while Apollos’ rejection is 
a compliment to his common sense. No 
use stirring up trouble, even though 
unwillingly. Perhaps later, he says, con- 
ditions will permit a visit (verse 12). 


PAUL HAS BEEN DICTATING this letter. 
Now, after it has been reread to him, 
he takes it into his own hands to add 
a few sentences in his own writing, as 
was his general custom. His pithy 
comments reflect his thoughts on the 
total situation in Corinth. 

Be alert, robust, vigorous, “being 
strengthened” by the power of Christ 
(compare Philippians 4:13). Chris- 
tianity is not an easy-going senti- 
mentality, a fact some Corinthians had 
forgotten. ‘They had been sentimental 
when they should have been strict. 

Paul knew that firmness might be- 
come a vice, so he adds, “Let every- 
thing you do be done in love” (verse 
14). Only so can Christians be guarded 
against a domineering and critical at- 
titude. Some Corinthians, as we have 
seen, were intolerant when they should 
have shown a manly allowance for im- 
maturity and difference of opinion. The 
only protection against these things is 
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that love which Paul enticingly advo- 
cates (chapter 13). 

There is a characteristic and uncon- 
scious illustration of this attitude in the 
verses which follow. Paul realizes that 
part of the trouble has come from an 
immature and unworthy leadership, so 
he advises the Corinthians to follow 
the lead of the family of Stephanas 
(1:16). He uses a business term, re- 
ferring to an earnest endeavor to serve 
one’s customers faithfully and ef- 
ficiently, to describe their service to 
the church (verse 15). With them he 
associates others who have also shown 
faithfulness in their labor and toil. 


THE vistt oF STEPHANAS and the rest 
of the Corinthian delegation had 
brought him joy, because to him they 
represented a church he loved. They, 
he says, destroyed the loneliness he felt 
as a result of being separated from his 
fellow-believers. They represent that 
which binds all together in a common 
fellowship. They are safe guides; rec- 
ognize them as qualified leaders. 

The unity of the entire church finds 
expression now in the greetings which 
he conveys from Christians in and near 
Ephesus. Priscilla and Aquila, who had 
lived in Corinth (Acts 18), also desired 
to send their Christian greetings, in 
which they were joined by those be- 
lievers who gathered for worship in 
their large home (verse 19). All who 
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MICcHAELANGELO’S PRAYER 


Most Holy Father, who has brought us thus far onward through 
our life on earth, we pray Thee take us to Thy care, who alone canst 
order and reckon on mortal deeds for praise or blame. Forgive the 
errors of our judgment, the wrong of misspent hours, the blindness 
of our wayward will and vain desires, the thoughts that tempt us, 
the foolish wants on which our souls have fed, the visions that have 
lured us to our loss and the sorrows that have left us weary. And 
grant us Thine eternal peace. Amen. 
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are “in the Lord” are one. That unity 
found expression in the kiss of peace 
(still practiced in the Eastern Churches 
and in some small denominations in the 
West). Perhaps Paul’s adjective “holy” 
hints at a danger in this custom. 


AFTER HE HAS SIGNED his name, Paul 
warns again that believers must recog- 
nize that all who do not truly love the 
Lord Jesus Christ are anathema, set 
aside for destruction. This is his final 
warning against false leaders. 

Maranatha! This Aramaic expression 
is either a reminder of the incarnation 
—“The Lord has come”—or it is.a re- 
minder of the triumphant Return— 
“The Lord is coming.” In either case, 
it serves to remind Christians of that 
great Fact by which their lives are to 
be governed. 

Then the most Pauline of expressions: 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
his unlimited and undeserved love, be 
with you.” 

Paul’s fatherly affection finds expres- 
sion in the words, “My love be with 
you all—every one of you, regardless 
of your ‘party’—in Christ Jesus.” 

The Episile ends, as it begins, with © 
Christ. Christ is Paul’s total message. 
Christ is his sole passion. Christ is his 
beginning and his end. That is why — 
this Epistle has shown us, not so much 
the mind of Paul, as the mind of Christ 
in His greatest Apostle. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mrs. Lathrop Catches Her Train 


THERE WAS PLENTY of time for me to 
walk to the station. I closed the door 
behind me, trying the handle to be sure 
the lock was secure. 

“Want me to watch your house?” 
asked Jimmy Norman, looking up from 
the mudpies he was making on the front 
steps next door. 

“The house will be all right, but you 
might talk to Prince once in a while.” 

“If he gets lonesome I'll take him in 


my house.” 


“No, Jimmy, just talk to him. Re- 
member the time you took him for a 
walk and you both got lost? We don’t 


| want that to happen again. He’ll be 
| merry as a lark out there, if you’ll just 
/ talk to him and help him not to twist 
| his chain around the clothes pole.” 


“Suppose he asks me where you’e 


* 7 gone?” 


“You little curiosity-box! Just tell 


him I’ve gone to the city. Mark will be 
» home to look after him this afternoon.” 


“Won’t Joan be home too?” 
“She’s going to meet me in the city 


| just like a grown-up lady.” 


“And Mark’s teaching me to play 
baseball just like a grown-up man. 


| What time will he be home?” 


“After school. Now, don’t ask me any 
more questions or you’ll make me miss 


| my train.” 


“Then: what would you do?” 

“Come back and paddle you! “Bye.” 

His merry chuckles followed me 
down the shadow-dappled hill. The 
spring breeze was soft on my cheek 
and I leaned toward it, enjoying its 
earess. On such a morning, all the 
world should be happy. 


A ROBIN HAD LOCATED a worm near 


the sign on Dr. Sullivan’s lawn. He 
“leaned backward with all his might. 
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Grasping the gleaming booty so firmly 
in his bill, he seemed to be having a 
single-handed taffy pull. At last the 
prize came free. Mr. Robin gave a 
muffled chirp of triumph and fled for 
safety. 

He’s happy, I thought. No inhibitions, 
no decisions to make. His course clear- 
cut and instinct-guided. Not like that 
poor youngster Betis Jones brought to 
see Jerry the other evening. What was 
her name? Fern something-or-other. 

Jerry didn’t feel that he had helped 
her very much—perhaps because he 
didn’t expect to be able to reach her 
in one brief conversation. “I only saw 
her to please Betts,” he’d said. “I hope 
she wasn’t too much let down. Betts 
has been raised in the church and has 
learned to think of her pastor as an 
impartial and wise friend to whom she 
may take her troubles with the hope of 
getting an unbiased answer. To. Fern 
I was just one more member of the un- 
feeling older generation who are de- 
termined to keep her from marrying 
her ex-soldier until he has finished his 
schooling. She couldn’t believe I was 
honest in saying it was the secrecy of 
the marriage I was opposing, not the 
marriage itself. 

“Strange she should have come to see 
you at all,” ’'d remarked. 

“She was hoping I’d approve.” 

‘Don’t you ever get tired of handing 
out advice to people who only take it 
when it suits them?” 

“You may have noticed that I give 
less and less of it. You can’t reduce 
human conduct, even the conduct of a 
single individual, to hard and fast 
rules.” , 


WE’D GONE ON FROM THERE to talk of 
the people who ignored the advice of 
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Jesus, as the rich young ruler did, or 
like Nicodemus, took years to accept his 
interpretation of life. 

No, I wouldn’t care to be like that 
robin. He might have fewer worries 
but he could never know the pleasure 
of exploring the by-paths of the soul 
in company with a mind trained and 
equipped like my husband's. 

When I reached the station, the plat- 
form was empty. For a moment I 
thought the train had gone, but the 
comfortable old clock in the waiting- 
room assured me I had five minutes 
leeway. No wonder there was no one 
waiting. Few people have five minutes 
to spare these days. 

Feeling almost indecently idle, I set- 
tled myself on one of the old-fashioned 
benches. Lilac bushes swaying above 
my head recalled a day when a com- 
munity took pride in having a pretty 
railroad station, when railroad garden- 
ers laid out geometrically exact beds of 
cannas and scarlet sage. 

Suddenly, as though someone had 
rung a bell, women began arriving from 
all directions. I had heard that the 
10.10 was a popular train but I had 
not anticipated any such rush as this. 
Tall women, short women, fat women 
and thin, all rushing in one direction. 
Almost without my own volition, I 
found myself carried with the crowd 
to the edge of the platform. 

“Here she comes,’ announced an 
angular woman. “On the nose!” From 
her tone, one might have surmised that 
she alone was responsible for the train 
gliding so swiftly out of the distance. 

The conductor swung off the step. 
With a good-humored smile he began 
helping passengers aboard. Two white- 
haired ladies, dripping diamonds and 
furs, spoke to her with gracious con- 
descension. 

“They take this train three days a 
week,”? murmured another woman to a 
friend. “They have lunch, go to a 
movie, and pretend they’re as wealthy 
and important as they used to be.” 
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“What a life!” The friend’s reply 
mingled amusement, pity, and con- 
tempt. “With all the things there are 
to give yourself to nowadays, you'd 
think they could find a place to make 
their energies count.” 


THE FIRST WOMAN’s reply was lost to 
me as I mounted the steps and found 
a seat. It was not till the train started 
that I realized that they must have 
taken the seat back of me. Their voices 
were low but they enunciated clearly. 
I couldn’t have helped overhearing, 
even if I had tried—which I didn’t. 

“Their age has nothing to do with it,” 
the woman who had spoken second was 
saying. “No one is so old she cannot 
find a place for herself pushing in the 
right direction instead of being a dead 
weight for the rest of the country to 
carry. Some of the finest women I know 
are no longer able to do anything which 
will tax their physical strength. Yet 
they find a way to help and encourage 
others in a way that is invaluable. You 
might call them morale-builders.” 


“T know, but you can’t begin that sort _ 


of thing in the sixties. It grows out of 
what you’ve been all your life.” 

“No-o, I don’t suppose you can begin 
to be in your sixties what you’ve never 
been before. Yet somewhere along the 
line you have to put on the brakes to 
keep from drifting into a self-centered 
second childhood. Just to keep yourself 
from looking foolish in your seventies 
and eighties?” 

They both laughed and changed the 
subject. I hoped to have a closer look 
at them when we left the train. If we 
met again I wanted to recognize them. 
They’d be interesting to know. 


LATEST NEWS from the Lathrop family 
is that the children have bad colds and 
their mother has been busy trying to 


take care of them. So there will be no 
chapter in this story in “The Lutheran" 
next week. The story will continue on 
May 8. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Musical talent? 

My son, 15, is gifted in music, especially 
in violin. He has played for several highly 
rated violinists, and they believe that, un- 
der proper guidance, he will have a fine 
future in the musical field. 

At the same time, he faces an annoying 
difficulty. He is the only boy in this com- 
munity who is studying music, and the 
other fellows tell him music is sissy, and 
sometimes call him “Alice.” It is hard for 
him to take their teasing and he is becom- 
ing discouraged. He doesn’t want them to 
know that he really likes music. His prog- 
ress has been slowed down. He is further 
hindered by the fact there is no first-class 
violin teacher in this section of the state. 
With this double handicap I am perplexed. 


If the estimate of your son’s musical 
talent is accurate he shotld have the 
best opportunity possible for the de- 
velopment of his capacities. Conclu- 
sions about such matters should not be 
reached too quickly. Adequate checks 
and tests are available. 

The inclination of other boys to rid- 
icule is natural, though perhaps not 
very intelligent. There may be also an 
“element of jealousy. It is possible that 
such feelings may be decidedly reduced 
or overcome by inviting the boys to 
have a pleasant evening in your home, 
with games, food, and music—some by 
your son. The problem, however, should 
not be mentioned. A friendly attitude 
may do a lot to alleviate the condition. 

Does the boy hold himself aloof from 
the other boys because of a feeling of 
superiority—or inferiority? Does he 
take part in the various activities and 
sports of his age group? If not, that 
may be the source of their attitude to- 
ward him, and their jibes may be di- 

rected more against him as a person 
than against his music. 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


In such cases it is sometimes possible 
for some man whom the boys respect to 
make a few remarks to them which may 
help to remedy the situation. 

In a similar situation, a family with 
a highly gifted son who was undergoing 
some persecution, moved to another 
city, where there is a decided artistic 
atmosphere and better teachers, where 
many boys are studying music, and 
where there is finer appreciation of such 
talents and aspirations. In this case the 
boy’s progress was accelerated at once, 
irritations ceased, and the general sat- 
isfaction of life improved. Such a move, 
however, is not possible for everyone. 
Most of us have to work out solutions 
to our problems where we are. 


Poverty and Delinquency 


A recent lecturer made the statement 
that poverty is a cause of delinquency and 
crime. It is hard for me to believe this, 
for I have seen a good many people in poor 
circumstances who are among the finest 
characters I know. And I have known a 
number of wealthy persons whose lives 
would not bear a very close examination. 
The poor are frequently not to blame for 
their misfortunes, and often enough those 
with money have not earned it. 


The background of faith and of ways 
of living makes a lot of difference in the 
lives of people, whether rich or poor. 
And wealth, as well as poverty, may be 
a source of unworthy living. 

Studies, however, indicate that pov- 
erty and delinquency frequently go 
hand in hand. The accompaniments of 
poverty, such as overcrowding at home, 
poor neighborhoods, parental worry, in- 
harmonious homes, lack of privacy, 
and a sense of futility work against the 
best personal development, which may 
result in- delinquency or crime, 
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BOOKS 


Doctrine and Life 
The Trinity and Christian Devotion. By Charles W. Lowry. Harpers. 162 pages. $1.50. 


This brief volume is a closely-reasoned exposition of the relation of doctrine to 
worship and life, setting forth the thesis that the fundamental religious problem is 
not for man to find an object great enough to satisfy fully his native loyalty and devotion. 

Such an object (who is also subject), Dr. Lowry holds, is God the Holy Trinity, who 
manifests Himself as love in action, This is the essence of the Christian Gospel. The 


manner and implications of this self-rev- 
elation of God in loving action are consid- 
ered. The author finds that of the three 
possible explanations of the Trinity (ap- 
pearance, functionalism, and sociality), the 
analogy of personal society and fellowship 
is the most satisfactory. His constructive 
statement of the doctrine on this basis is 
lucid and cogent. 

The author then proceeds to consider 
the relations of the life of devotion and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Here are 
thoughtful and stimulating comments on 
meditation, prayer, use of the Bible, and 
realization of Christian freedom, as af- 
fected by this primary and all-comprehen- 
sive Christian doctrine. His final sugges- 
tions are that the apprehension of God in 
Christian worship has always taken a trinal 
form, and that—as the Divine Life is ac- 
tion—“we know that our mission and des- 
tiny as human beings is not only thought 
and contemplation, but action and pas- 
sion.” 

This weighty little book requires con- 
centration, but it will richly reward those 
who feel the need of substantial spiritual 
sustenance. Lioyp Mert WALLICK 


About the Chaplains 


Soldiers of God. By Christopher Cross, in 
collaboration with Maj. Gen. William R. Arnold. 
Dutton. 236 pages. $2.75. 

The reader who has not been there may 
be skeptical of the facts presented in the 
adventure-like narrative. The reader who 
has been there will appreciate the multi- 
tude of recounted experiences similar to 
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his own which were the lot and life of the 
army chaplains, their problems, and their 
successes. F 

Presenting the chaplain’s efforts in the 
words and from the point of view of the 
chaplain himself, the volume has an ex- 
citing interest but is liable to the sub- 
jective limitations of the contributors. 
While the author and collaborator present 
an accfirate picture, howbeit somewhat 
glorified, a presentation of the long-range 
results of the chaplains’ work is still to 
be desired. 

In spite of that lack, the volume does 
give a sufficiently comprehensive picture 
of the Chaplain Corps in action in the 
combat zone, in the supply areas, and in 
the zone of the interior. To that extent 
the book will be informative to those in- 
terested in what the chaplains have done. 

ALFRED H. STONE 


New Book Club Begins 


A Religious Book Club, recently organ- 
ized, is making monthly selections of out- 
standing books of special interest to Chris- 
tians. April choices are Antioch Actress, 
a novel of early Christian times, by J. R. 
Perkins, and The New Leviathan, a study 
of the church and state by Paul Hutchison, 
managing editor of the Christian Century. 

Chairman of the committee making Book 
Club selections is Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. Edgar Rees 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, 
is among members of the committee. 


The Lutheran — 


feross the Desk 


If we were asked to name the most 
unexpected postwar phenomenon, we 
would not cite the discussions that en- 
gaged the delegates to Hunter College, 
New York, though the debates and the 
presentations of a peace ideology are 
worthy of the attention given them by 
press, radio and pulpit. Even less would 
we give pre-eminence to the results 
almost sure to emerge from extending 
research into the domain of atomic 
energy, although such investigations 
and the mechanization of the forces 
now latent in nature will add a new 
dimension to human resources. What 
seems to us to be the most unexpected, 
and yet to contain the largest and most 
varied possibilities, is the multiplica- 
tion of men and women who are seek- 


_ ing enroliment in the nation’s institu- 
tions of higher education. We quote as 


applicable to hundreds of colleges and 


‘" _ universities what was said by the head 


| of one of them, 


“We are literally 
swamped by the number of applications 
for entrance.” In Philadelphia—and 
doubtless all over the nation—it has 
been necessary to refuse further admis- 
sions for the present. 

No artificial stimulus of one’s im- 
agination is needed to picture the pos- 
sibilities that inhere in this vast in- 


: | erease in the percentage of young men 
, | and young women who are enrolling in 
| postwar study. We not only hope— 


«. | but we confidently expect—our educa- 


| tors and the schools of which they are 


the faculties to find ways to respond to 


this desire. Whether an epidemic of 
* going to college has broken out, or 
_whether the participation in three or 
_ four years of military service has made 
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campus life an attractive contrast to the 
strategies and combats of the great war, 
we do not undertake to guess. 

What is obvious is the inestimable 
value of the capital for permanent 
peace which the period of a year or 
more of postwar study will provide 
for this multitude of the nation’s youth. 
Beyond the intrinsic worth acquired by 
college studies, in addition to the spirit 
of fellowship which campus associa- 
tions develop, there will be the ap- 
praisal of the high objectives of the 
war which will be a part of the experi- 
ence. 

Tue LUTHERAN learns with great sat- 
isfaction that our own church colleges 
are participating in the provision for 
the GI’s studies. To the stretching of 
their capacities in instruction and 
housing, they have opened their doors. 
It is not isolationism nor indifference 
to the conditions of our fellow believ- 
ers in Europe and in mission fields, 
that makes us eager that our schools 
will be supported financially and other- 
wise during these postwar years. 


Superior to the ants 


A scientist was recently quoted in a 
widely read secular journal to the ef- 
fect that a certain species of ant had 
constructed the same sort of anthills 
for a million years. This “fixation” of 
fashion in dwelling places was cited as 
an admirable trait, presumably because 
it implies one successful resistance to 
temporal tendencies to change. The 
line in the familiar hymn, “Change and 
decay in all around I see,” is supposed 
to state the rule governing things 
earthly. The hymnist admittedly had 
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truth on his side, at least with refer- 
ence to all for which the creature is 
responsible. 

It occurred to us as we read the dec- 
laration that a considerable amount of 
recklessness characterizes any assertion 
which deals with million-year periods 
of time. Considering what can happen, 
and has happened, in a half century, 
we give credit to the wildest sort of 
guess work when we comment on the 
possible effects of 20,000 times that in- 
terval. The calculations based on ero- 
sion of rocks or on strata uncovered by 
excavations of archeologists require a 
very generous allowance for errors. 

From another angle, resistance to 
change is seen to be of little value as a 
measurer of time. We are thinking now 
of the fixation which characterizes the 
habits of ants and all lower forms of 
life. The Genesis narrative of creation 
implies this attribute by. the sentence 
recording the divine decree establishing 
the continuance of species in the sen- 
tence (Genesis 1:24), “And God said, 
‘Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his kind’: and it was so.” 

We do not propose a revival of the 
controversies precipitated a century and 
more ago by Darwin and his hypoth- 
esis of the evolution of species. We 
only record our conclusion that the 
beings who were endowed by their 
Maker with attributes of the spirit in 
addition to those of the flesh are the 
only ones that have demonstrated ca- 
pacity-to cause changes. It is in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of nature 
that ants should fashion their places of 
living and of reproduction according to 
a pattern received by the earliest of 
their tribes. That which would give 
title to distinction would be a_ basic 
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modification of the material and struc- 
ture of their places of abode, and of re- 
production after their kind. If, for ex- 
ample, a generation of tadpoles should 
result from some factor of environment 
or some product of a conflict between 
two genera, such an event would be 
entitled to front page notice. 

But the quality of continuance of 
types and forms when applied to the 
descendants of Adam shows marvelous 
modifications. Environment and ef- 
fectiveness in the struggles for ex- 
istence, or “The survival of the fittest,” 
is not the master but the servant of 
those created in the divine image. This 
is to say that when God created man 
He endowed him with qualities of 
dominion, to which the energies of the 
universe yield. The history of man- 
kind is the story of man’s conquests by 
the spirit over the flesh. It is the soul 
that enables the human creature to be 
a “tool-using animal,” as Carlyle has 
defined him. Only man searches the 
deep places of the earth, finds and puts 
to service material to serve first his 
needs, and second his pleasures. Hence, 
during the long centuries, possibly the 
many milleniums of time while the 
ants continued to build anthills in which 
to dwell, man clothed himself, built 
great structures, invented utensils of 
peace and war, and finally has concen- 
trated on a way to peace which is not 
an explosive but an ideology. 

And by the way, the biblical charge to 
man to go to the ant for wisdom was 
addressed to sluggards. According to 
the convictions of most Americans, 
“there ain’t no sluggards” in the United 
States and Canada. President Tru- 
man’s speech in Chicago April 6 implies 
that conclusion. 


Nathan P2. Melhorn 
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Youth for Christ 


| Sirs: 


As Lutheran young people, the article 


appearing in the March 13 issue of Tue 


LUTHERAN entitled, “Youth for Christ?” by 
Harold E. Fey, commanded keenest in- 
terest. 

Having partaken of the thrill of “Youth 
for Christ” gatherings in New York City, 
| where young people come together on Sat- 
urday night to sing and hear a message on 
their own level of thought and compre- 
| hension—we know whereof we speak. God 
_ only knows how many as well as ourselves 
have come to know Christ as our personal 
Saviour through just such a gathering. 
And what a difference this life-giving 
| knowledge can make in the lives of indi- 
viduals! It can best be seen in the faces of 
| the young people who attend and who are 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 

_ What makes anyone think that these 

Saturday night gatherings are competing 
with the churches? On the contrary, it 
ystimulates deeper concern for church at- 
_tendance and above all, personal interest 

in the salvation of souls. The mere fact 
that they endeavor to meet at a time other 
| than during Sunday worship proves this. 
THREE LUTHERANS 


I write regarding the article, “Youth for 
| Christ,’ by Harold E. Fey, appearing in 
the March 13th issue. I have attended 
many of these meetings and hope to at- 
tend many more, as I have found them 
both inspirational and helpful. 

One of the points raised in this article 
is that the leaders of the Youth for Christ 
meetings usually have a limited education 
of a Moody Bible Institute type of funda- 
mentalism! Now while I realize the im- 
portance of education in the ministry, yet 
it is not always the best educated man 
‘who necessarily is the best preacher of the 
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gospel of salvation through Christ, our 
Saviour, which is the church’s most im- 
portant responsibility and privilege. Jesus 
himself, when choosing his disciples, never 
questioned them concerning their educa- 
tion, but entrusted to them his work of 
spreading the Gospel. Paul was one of the 
better educated men of his day, but in 
I Cor. 1:17, he says that he was sent to 
preach the gospel, “Not with wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be 
made of none effect.” 

Mr. Fey evidently does not hold the 
Moody Bible Institute in high esteem 
either, in spite of the wonderful work done 
by it, in bringing the lost to a saving 
knowledge of Christ. D. L. Moody was 
used much of the Lord (though he may 
not have been considered well educated). 

Under the picture (page 18) of this 
article appears “Both movements depend 
on Saturday night mass meetings, and 
blaring bands.” Here in Baltimore, we do 
not have either “blaring” or any other 
type of band, and as for depending on 
Saturday night, surely this is the night 
which most churches take for granted that 
church activities would not be very suc- 
cessful. The churches have always had and 
always will have Saturday night for 
church activities, if they so desire; but as 
the advertisements in the back of THE 
LUTHERAN seem to indicate, there are not 
too many of /our churches open on Sun- 
day night. 

I have heard from more than one source 
of the necessity for a church program, be- 
side that of Sunday, to meet the needs of 
the young people of the church. I feel 
sure that the church need have no fear of 
losing any of its members, because of the 
Youth for Christ movement, as long as 
it is not indifferent to the needs of the 
young people and preaches the gospel of 
Christ, which is the power of God unto 
salvation, Herman Patm 
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100 Per Cent Apportionment Goal 
Set for 1947 by Manitoba Synod 
By E. G. Goos 


Ow te easis of the 115 per cent increase 
in benevolence offerings to the United Lu- 
theran Church by Manitoba Synod in 1945, 
President of Synod A. Goos has made a 
special appeal to pastors and congregations 


for a further increase 
CANADIAN in 1946 and a goal of 
NORTHWEST 


100 percent appor- 

tionment paid in 
1947, the Mth anniversary year of synod. 
A Saskatchewan congregation enjoys the 
honor of having contributed $7.00 per con- 
firmed member for benevolence. Others 
rating high contributed $5 and $350 per 
confirmed member. 

Dares of youth camps have just been 
announced for Manitoba Conference. Youth 
of the ULC Manitoba Conference together 
with youth of the Manitoba Conference of 
the American Lutheran Church own 2 
camp at Lake Brereton, 100 miles from 
Winnipeg. To accommodate large number 
of campers in the 
senior or leadership 
training group, two 
weeks of camps are 
being arranged July 
8-22. This will be 
preceded by Boys’ 
Camp July 1-8 and 
followed by Girls’ 
Camp July 22-29. The 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz 
of the Parish and 
Church School Board 
is on the faculty. 

A DIFFERENT SERIES 
of Lenten services has 
been arranged at Immanuel Church, Bath- 
gate, N. D. The Gospel according to St. 
John is read in its entirety, the pastor 
reading from the new Revised Standard 
Version, the worshipers following the 
reading from the King James Version. 

Tue Rev Greenamp Becxer, Esk. Sask., 
has been called to Lutherhort, Alta. 
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Rev. A. H. Getz 


Chak: Tour, Berm Consisielian 
Spotlight Activity at Carthage 


By Pavut T. Herscu 


Sprincrietp—The Carthage College Sine- 
ers, a 30-voice edition of the Carthage Col- 
lege a cappella choir, under the direction 
of Prof. Elmer Hanke, is making its first 
postwar concert tour through Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. On the campus of 
the college, walls of the new Memorial 
Dormitory for men are beginning to rise 
south of Biology Hall. In another section 
Complete units for married veterans are 
to be erected soon. 

Newest apprTion to the Central Confer- 
ence of Illinois Synod is Pastor H A. 

Kunkle, who_has been called 
to Trinity Church, Macomb. 
Students from Western Illinois 
State Teachers’ College attend 
the services. A new choir has 


philosophy and psychology at Carthage 
College. Meredosia was host to the Central 
Conference Women’s Missionary Society 


Rev. Lyman H. Grimes pastor, is looking 
forward to the completion of a four- 
manual organ. Forty couples are now par- 
ticipating in the program of the young 
married people’s club. 

Tue sprinc RALLY of the Capitol District 
Luther League is slated for May 5, at Trin- 
ity, Carthage. Trinity is in the. midst of 
a $10,000 fund-raising program, nearly 
$7,500 of which is already pledged. Funds 
are to be used for a few large repair items 
and for the rebuilding of the pipe organ. 
The young adult class has assumed partial 
care of a boy at the Nachusa Home. 
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St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Washington, IL. the 
Rev. Carl D, Kammeyer pastor, recenily 
installed a public address system at a cost 
of $1,000. It has been dedicated to St. 
Mark’s gold-star service men. 

The first anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. Walther Kallestad at Luther 
Memorial Church, Springfield, was ob- 
served March 24. March 31 was the fifth 
anniversary of the first service held by 
the church. To mark this occasion, Dr. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, divisional secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, spoke 
at the morning service and the Rev. G. A. 
Saathoff of Arenzville, Ill., at the youth 
service in the evening. 


Angelo Out as Chaplain 
Captain Walter L. Angelo is 

leave pending his discharge from the Army 

Chaplain Corps. He was last assigned at 


on terminal 


Mason General Hospital, Brentwood, N. J. 

Entering the Army in iber 1940 
Chaplain Angelo served 1 the 114th 
Infantry, 44th Division until March 1944 


when he was assigned to the Station Hos- 
Em- 
barkation and later to Letterman General 
Hospital there. He was also stationed at 
Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, N. J. 

Chaplain Angelo was pastor of St. John’ 
Church, Williamstown, N. J.. before en 
ing the army. 


pital at the San Francisco Port of 


if 


Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., built and equipped in 192! at a cost of $350,000 is free of debt! In 
the presence of a congregation of 1,200 on March 3, a mortgage of $135,300, an achievement 
representing || years of work, was burned before the altar. In addition to paying the debt the 
congregation has overpaid its apportionment and contributed generously to the causes of the 


_ church. During 1945 in addition to paying $23,300 on the debt, Zion contributed $13,611 to all 


beneficence causes. The debt was paid during pastorates of Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, the Rev. 
Raymond D. Wood, and the Rev. Carl A. Honeycutt, present pastor. Dr. Foelsch and Pastor 


of a missionary beginning July |. 
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_ Wood preached at the mortgage-burning services. The congregation has voted to assume support 
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Pastoral Installations Feature 
Activities In Hawkeye State 
By F. D. Bout 


Mirus W. Bowxer, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Bonker, was ordained to the, gos- 
pel ministry in his home congregation at 
Manly. Iowa, Dec. 3 last. Pastor M. O. 
Lee, Central Lutheran Church, Mason 

City, was in charge of the or- 
IOWA dination service, and Prof. A. 

C. P. Hays of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., 
preached the sermon. Mr. Bonker has 
been installed as pastor of Grace Church, 
Richmond, Calif. and his synodical mem- 
bership transferred to the California 
Synod. He graduated from Carthage Col- 
lege in 1943 and from Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary in 1945. 

Tue Rev. G. K. Myxtanp was installed 
as pastor of First Lutheran Church, West 
Des Moines, March 31, with the Rev. A. M. 
Simonsen of Des Moines in charge. He 
was assisted by the Rev. Wallace Livers 
and the Rev. F. J. Sager of Des Moines, 
and the Rev. Fred C. Maurer of West Des 
Moines. Appointment of these pastors for 
this service was at the request of the West 
Des Moines Church Council. 

Tue Rev. Watrer E. Lunppgerc was in- 
stalled as pastor of Manly Church, Manly, 
March 17, with Dr. E. A. Piper in charge. 
He succeeds the Rev. Harold M. Henriksen, 
who resigned in December. The Rev. E. P. 
Windman, Nevada, who had served with 
Pastor Lundberg in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, preached the sermon. The 
Rev. M. O. Lee, Mason City, was liturgist. 
Pastor Lundberg was released recently 

Tue Rev. Licurwer A. Swan and the Rev. 
Warez Kampen have received their dis- 
charge from the army chaplaincy. The for- 
mer has accepted a call as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Sedalia, Mo. 

CxarLarx Dowatp Hetm was in the States 
for a short furlough, and has returned to 
service with the army of occupation in 
Germany. 
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“WoMEN oF THE CHURCH” groups have 
been organized at Fairfield and St. John’s, 
Des Moines. The Fairfield group resulted 
from a merger of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and the two missionary societies, and 
membership is reported as twice that of 
the two missionary societies of other years. 
Between 250 and 300 attended the first 
meeting of the Des Moines group, which 
is divided into 17 circles. An attendance 
of 234 marked the first circle meetings. 
The Fort Madison congregation also re- 
ports plans for the organization of e 
“Women of the Church” group. 

Tue Muscatine concrecaTion, the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor, is busy with plans 
for the 92d annual convention of the Iowa 
Synod, and the 72d annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, May 6-8, 
and the Brotherhood convention, May 5. 
Mr. J. K. Jensen, Janesville, Wis., a mem- 
ber of the ULCA Executive Board, is 
scheduled to be the official representative. 

Tue Cimron concrecaTion, the Rev. 
M. E. Lesher pastor, has a refurnished 
church basement, with the relaying and 
refinishing of all floors and new linoleum. 
Plans for the remodeling of the church 
proper are also under way. 

Buruincton, the Rev. H. G. Schwegler 
pastor, reports the highest attendance in 
the history of the church, and the recep- 
tion of 47 new members after the pastor 
had been on the field six weeks. New 
hymnals and new robes for the senior 
choir have been ordered. An Intermediate 
Luther League has been organized and an 
average attendance of 40 is reported. 

Five taymen of the Council Bluff’s con- 
gregation, Dr. R. W. Livers pastor, took 
the course of instruction for ushers at 
Omaha University, an extension service 
that has attracted considerable attention 


congregation presented their church with a 
new pulpit and lectern. Individual members 
gave pulpit and lectern Bibles and an altar 
desk. The Ladies’ Aid is sponsoring the 


| 


| 
resetting the furnace, and other improve- 


ments necessary to make an up-to-date 
meeting place for all organizations. The 
Rev. F. E. Motzkus is pastor of this con- 


 gregation. 


Mempers oF St. Luke’s, Sioux City, the 


| Rev. William Eller pastor, made a religious 
_ survey of the Morningside community in 
_ which the congregation is located. A large 
. task for one congregation, it is bringing 
| good results in prospective members. A 


class of 24 young people was confirmed on 
Palm Sunday. 


Aspects of Pastoral Visitation 
_ Stressed at Ministers’ Conference 


By J. FRANK FIFE 


Ba.timorE—The Rev. Paul E. Keyser in 
his paper on “Pastoral Visitation” read be- 


fore the Ministers’ Conference of Balti- 
more pointed out that a questionnaire sent 
+ out to ALC and ULC pastors indicated a 
_ wide range in the number of pastoral ca!ls 


made—from 300 to 2,000 


MARYLAND Pex year. Pastor Keyser 


stressed evangelistic and 
educational aspects of pastoral calling. The 


* committee on the Reformation Service an- 


nounced that the Rev. Dallas C. Baer of 
Norwood, Pa., will be the speaker. 

St. Marx’s Cuurcu was filled to over- 
flowing March 10, when Dr. Ralph H. Long 
spoke in the interest of Lutheran World 
Action. A choir of 150 voices sang special 
music. Dr. Long pointed out that though 
the physical need of those in the battle- 
torn areas of Europe is beyond description, 
the spiritual need is just as great. 

“Jotty Acres,” the affectionate name of 


| the Baltimore Inner Mission Society camp 
| for underprivileged children, will have a 
| new site this year. The former site near 
; Annapolis Junction was taken over by the 
| government. The new location is about 30 


miles north of the city on the Robert D. 
Black property. The tract of 258 acres will 
‘provide ample space for all the activities 
of the camp. The physical equipment will 
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lend itself well for this purpose. The so- 
ciety is proud of its new acquisition. 

Ascension CuHurcH has called Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson, director of evangelism for the 
Board of Social Missions, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the Rev. 
Roland Renkel. Dr. Carlson has announced 
his acceptance of the call and will begin 
his new duties July 1. 

Tue Rev. J. Russert HALe was installed 
as pastor of Our Saviour Church, March 
10. President Lloyd M. Keller delivered 
the charge to the congregation and per- 
formed the act of installation. Dr. Harry 
F. Baughman of Gettysburg Seminary de- 
livered the charge to the pastor. 

CuapLaiIn Kart Mumrorp, recently re- 
leased from the Army, preached at St. 
Paul’s Church. Chaplain W. Ernest Fox, 
recently returned from Italy, preached in 
Holy Comforter Church. He will be re- 
leased soon. Chaplain Roy D. Yundt is 
now serving as assistant pastor at St. 
Mark’s, Dr. R. D. Clare pastor. 

Tue Rev. Ropert E. LEE was installed as 
pastor of St. Luke Mission Church March 
24. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C., 
of which Pastor Lee is a spiritual son, de- 
livered the charge to the congregation. 
President Keller performed the act of in- 
stallation. 


Budget of $24,000 is Adopted 
By Lutheran Appeal Committee 


By Donatp R. PIcHASKE 


BurraLto—-A budget of $24,000 has been 
adopted by the United Lutheran Appeal 
Committee of Buffalo and vicinity to pro- 
mote the work of St. John’s Orphan Home 

and the Lutheran 
Church Home for the 
Aged for 1946. The 
United Lutheran Ap- 
peal had its birth 
here in 1943. When 
wartime restrictions 
made advisable the pooling of money- 
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raising efforts by both the orphan home 
and the home for old folk, along with the 
Church Extension Society, the results 
proved so successful that a permanent or- 
ganization was set up. Inner mission needs 
now are presented to Buffalo congrega- 
tions in one integrated appeal. The appeal 
enters its fourth year with the record of 
never having failed to meet its set goal. 

A reorganized committee for 1946 has 
chosen Mr. William P. Fisher, layman from 
Atonement Church, to head the appeal. 
Mr. Fisher is past president of the city 
Common Council and is at present Com- 
missioner of Charities and Collections for 
Erie County. Other officers include the 
Rev. Herbert A. Bosch, Concordia Church, 
vice-chairman; Herman E. Kolbe, Christ 
Church, treasurer; and Arthur E. Murback. 
St. Paul’s, Eggertsville, secretary. 

LurHeran Worwtp Action got its biggesi 
boost in this section when Dr. Oscar Black- 
welder, Washington, D. C.. presented the 
cause to a rally for American, Augustana, 
and United Lutherans at Holy Trinity 
Church. Reports tell of several congrega- 
tions already possessing substantial 
amounts. 

PLANNED as an experimental venture in 
adult education, the Lutheran School, of- 
fering six different two-hour courses on 
Monday evenings at Holy Trinity Church 
for a period of six weeks, was concluded 
recenily as an overwhelming success. Al- 
though 130 were registered, attendance ran 
well above that number. An added fea- 
ture was the seminar for Sunday school 
superintendents. Plans are being readied. 
by Dean Ralph Loew for future sessions. 
Typical of courses that may be offered in 
the future is one in “Techniques in Visit- 
ing the Sick,” and a refresher course in 
Luther’s Small Catechism. 

Two more Buffalo congregations have 
burned mortgages. Climaxing a 20-year 
effort during which $108479 has been 
raised for building funds, Resurrection 
Church, the Rev: Wilfrid Schmidt pastor, 
burned a $35,000 mortgage on its 35th an- 
niversary. March 17. Speaker was the Rev. 
Edwin Boetiger, pastor of Grace Church, 
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Buffalo, who helped organize the congre- 
gation. Since 1927, when its present build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $103,987, Res- 
urrection has raised an average of $5,709 
a year toward building funds. Its mem- 
bership of 2,219 is nearly double that of 
20 years ago. 

Concorpia CxHuRCcH concluded the old 
year by wiping out its $4,500 indebtedness. 
The congregation responded generously to 
the slogan “4,500 by °45.” The congrega- 
tion recently honored 60 returned service 
men with a dinner. A former chaplain, 
the Rev. Elmer Schaertel, spoke. 

Ascension CuurcH, Snyder, the Rev. 
William C. Kaiser pastor, took another 
stride toward the new building it hopes 
to erect soon by liquidating a $5,000 mort- 
gage on the new property. Pictures of the 
ceremony, together with a transcription 
of the address by the Rev. Hugo Dressler, 
Atonement Church, Buffalo, and the ashes 
of the burned document have been set 
aside to be placed in the cornerstone of the 
new church. 

WirH THE comMIssIONING of the Rev. 
Donald M. Wilson as missionary to the 
Orient, Holy Trinity Church, the Rev. 
Ralph Loew pastor, added a fourth pas- 
toral member to its staff. Dr. Roy Strock, 
secretary for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, officiated at the ceremony on March 
24. Pasior Wilson grew up in a colony of 
American Japanese in California and has 
spoken their language since boyhood. He 
has just finished work on his master’s de- 
gree at Yale University, where he also 
studied the Chinese language. China will 
be the first area in which he will work, 
from whence he hopes to enter Japan. A 
tentative date for his sailing has been set 
for the end of April. 4 

At the same service this congregation 
which has adopted a benevolence budget 
to equal its current expense budget, an- 
nounced that a gift of $1,200 is being sent 
to the leaders of the Confessional Church 
in Germany. This gift is in addition to 
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Simplify 
Your 
Records 


with 


THE PARISH REGISTER 


Haven't you often wished that you didn't have to devote so much 
time to record keeping? And when a statistical study of your con- 
gregation became necessary, didn't you find the work involved made 
more difficult by the innumerable forms stored in various locations? 
Record keeping can be simplified by using The PARISH REGISTER, a 
looseleaf book ‘containing all the necessary church forms, from the 
original charter, through a roll of your members, to Annual summaries. 
The PARISH REGISTER will hold about 220 sheets of forms (10” x 
15”) in addition to index sheets. The binder is of durable Maroon 
Fabrikoid over heavy board covers, with a smoothly operating loose- 
leaf device. 


: Prices—Complete as described above. 

No. I—Up to 300 members $10.00 No. 3—600 to 900 members $14.00 

No. 2—300 to 600 members $12.00 No. 4—Over 900 $21.00 and up 
Church name lettered on cover—l Line, $1.00; 2 Lines, $1.25 


Sheets—Single or Assorted forms $3.00 a hundred 
Binder including index sheets—Regular Size $7.00. Extra Size $12.00 


Extra sets of index sheets $1.25 a set 


Order From 
> The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
~ Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Enlistment “Works if it is Worked” 


Dayton Pastors are Convinced 
By Ricwarp L, SmiTH 


Dayron—“It works if it is worked,” de- 
clared Dr. Frank S. Secrist concerning the 
Sunday School Enlistment program con- 
ducted recently in Dayton by the Rev. 
William S. Avery of the Parish and Church 

School Board. His message to 
OHIO the workers. was a simple, 

friendly, and stimulating one. 
For this occasion pastors from other parts 
of synod were called in to assist and thus 
be prepared to conduct similar programs. 
With Director of Religious Education and 
Young People’s Work Carl Driscoll, Pas- 
tors Ewald G. Berger of Toledo, Ernest 
G. Mullendore of Bellefontaine, Anton L. 
Anderson of Springfield, Robert L. Meister 
of Versailles, and Kenneth Wilt of Niles 
assisted the participating congregations in 
the program and in conducting the evalua- 
tion of the parish education activity. These 
men are now available to conduct this en- 
listment program in parishes of the synod. 

Results show that it works, even though 
only three congregations participated in a 
limited manner. St. John’s school, Willard 
Borchers pastor, sent out 13 workers who 
made 15 calls and secured 22 signed prom- 
ises to attend. Of this number Pastor 
Borchers reports 15 are attending. Grace 
Church sent out 12 workers under the call 
of Dr. Harry W. Hanshue, who made 13 
calls resulting in 17 promising to attend. 
Of this number six are reported as now 
attending. Dr. Secrist was able to secure 
12 callers from Second Trinity Church, 
who made 17 calls and secured 33 signed 
promises. 

Tue LUTHERAN INNER Mission of Dayton 
clothing drive closed last November after 
a fine response. Collection of clothing goes 
on because it continues to come in. Thus 
another two and a half tons have been 
sent since last fall. 

Food is being collected also through the 
Inner Mission from our parishes and is 
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-others like themselves, and to impress 


channeled through the local Church Serv- 
ice Center for overseas relief. . 

A Service Instirure was held on the | 
campus of Wittenberg College at Spring- 
field the first week of March to offer stu- 
dents counsel in the selection of some 
phase of Christian service as their life 
work. Dr. Harold H. Lentz, Trinity Church, 
Ashland, and Miss Nona Diehl, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, were called in as consultants. 

Prof. Wendell C. Nystrom has been 
named new acting dean of the college. He 
succeeds Dr. Charles G. Shatzer, who will 
retire this fall. Dr. Nystrom has been head 
of the department of education and di- 
rector of the summer schools. 

Hope is expressed that the remodeling 
of the college chapel will be completed by 
commencement. The work will be the re- 
sult of a gift from Dr. and Mrs, R. H. 
Hiller, as a memorial to Dr. Robert H. 
Hiller, professor of Greek 1911-1943. 

Enrollment the second semester gave the 
college the appearance of prewar days. 
Men again outnumber women, 350 to 310. 
Of this number 260 are veterans. Myers 
Hall has been reopened for service as the 
men’s dorm. The college has secured 25 
trailers for married veterans who have 
children. Thirty-two of the freshmen are 
recipients of the Synod of Ohio half- 
scholarship. 

Three chaplains discharged from the 
services are students in Hamma’s refresher 
courses: Louis H. Valbracht was with the 
Marines, John Recher was a Navy chap- 
lain, and J. Howard Laughner was an 
Army chaplain. 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFIRMANDS’ RALLY 
for Southern Conference was held in First 
Church, Springfield, April 7. This is part 
of the synod’s program to bring the boys 
and girls who are confirmed together and 
enable them to become acquainted with 


upon them the fact they are part of a great — 
congregation of believers. 

Sr. Pavt’s Cuurcu, SPRINGFIELD, has 
called Bernard Koch, a recent graduate of | 
Hamma Divinity School, as pastor. This | 


’ |) congregation had been served by Prof. 
.T, A, Kantonen, now on sabbatical leave. 
THe First Cuurcu, Cincinnati, the Rev. 
|A,. M. Lutton pastor, is going to move 
again. For the second time in its century 
_ of service this congregation is going where 
/ its people are. They will move to a new 
location in a suburban area. 
Seconp-Triniry CuurcH, Dayton, has 
shown marked growth since its merger al- 
| most a quarter century ago. The congre- 
gation has voted to call an assistant to 
| the pastor, Dr. Secrist. 

| Manirestine that young people can sense 
| and meet their own community needs, the 
Luther League of Auburn congregation, 
Springfield, the Rev. John M. Warnes pas- 
tor, requested permission of the council to 
open the church to a community recrea- 
‘| tional program. 

Girts received by Emmanuel Church, 
‘| Germantown, the Rev. Paul L. Bressler 
| pastor, indicate real interest in the church. 
; . The congregation is recipient of two be- 
| quests: $289 from the estate of Mr. Edward 
| Huber, and $841.19 from the estate of Mr. 
; i Ernest Shaffer. The Young Women’s Class 
of the school has established a nursery 
during the worship hour for all pre-school 
age children. 


| 
Needs of Europeans Stressed 
By Dr. Fry at Johnstown Rally 


By Ra.pu W. Birx 


ALtToona—A convincing picture of Euro- 
pean need was placed before Lutherans of 
this area March 25, when Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry spoke at the Lutheran World 
Action rally held in First Church, Johns- 
town. A dinner session for pastors and 
wives, at which questions and discussions 
were entertained by Dr. Fry, preceded the 
rally. The Rev. W. M. Holl is pastor of the 
host church. Other rallies in the Alle- 
ghany Conference were addressed by Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, Dr. Edwin Moll, and Dr. 
|F. C. Wiegman, and Mr. Carl Distler. 

' Tue First Alleghany Conference pre- 
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Lenten retreat was held March 5, in Tem- 
ple Church, Altoona, the Rev. Paul O. 
. Hamsher pastor. Dr. 
Ivan H. Hagedorn of 

Philadelphia, spoke. 

Previously, retreats 

were held at Johns- 

town and at Altoona under sponsorship of 
ministerial associations of those areas. The 
success of the first conference retreat has 
prompted laymen and pastors to express 
preference for the conference rather than 
the area gatherings. Officers of the con- 
ference, Pastors M. J. Ross, president; 
E. L. Pee, vice-president; and R. W. Lind, 
secretary, were in charge of the services. 

THe LUTHERAN MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
of Johnstown area, at the March 4 meet- 
ing, named a committee to study the pos- 
sibilities of opening a Lutheran camp for 
boys and girls in that territory. Members 
of the committee are Pastors G. I. Melhorn, 
J. D. Foerster, and Theodore Buch. 

Pastor Foerster has accepted the posi- 
tion of associate director for all boys’ 
camps at Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa. 

Tue Rev. Wittiam W. Mrtter, graduate 
of Gettysburg College and Gettysburg 
Seminary, class of 1945, has accepted a 
call to the Hooversville charge in Somer- 
set County. Pastor Miller served as acting 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Silver Spring, 
Md. He was installed Feb. 10 with Dr. 
E. Martin Grove of Harrisburg, officiating. 

Tue Rev. Levann K. Fackter accepted a 
call to the Luthersburg charge, Clearfield 
County,'Feb. 1. Pastor Fackler had been 
serving as supply pastor of the Petersburg 
parish in the absence of the Rev. Charles 
Strong in the army chaplaincy. 

Tue Rev. Lovis V. LesHer returned to 
his duties as pastor of the Williamsburg 
parish, Blair County, after serving as a 
chaplain in the U. S. Army. Williamsburg 
was supplied by Pastor C.F. Wisler during 
the absence of Pastor Lesher. 

THE Rev. Watter E. Lunpperc, formerly 
pastor of the Sipesville parish, Somerset 
County, returned from service as a U. S. 
Army ehaplain and accepted a call to 
Manly Church, Manly, Iowa, March 1. 
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College Choir Completes Tour; 
Conference Plans Lay-Visitation 


By J. Lurner Mauney 


Marton—The Marion College choir has 
just completed a nine-day tour of Lu- 
theran churches in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and central Pennsylvania. Under the 
direction of Miss Anna Marie Gustafson, 
the choir of twenty-eight voices appeared 
in concert at Roanoke, Staunton, Harrison- 
burg, Luray, Shenandoah, Strasburg, and 


-Winchester, Va.; Martinsburg and Shep- 

herdstown, W. Va.; Gettysburg Seminary 

and St. James, East Berlin, Carlisle, and 

Newville, Pa. Ten 

different states are 

neal represented in this 

choir of the only 

junior college in the ULCA, and the trip 

was especially valuable in breaking down 

sectional divisions in the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


Chaplains soon to be separated 
from the army or navy, or already 
discharged will profit by taking the 
Seminary’s 1946 POSTGRADUATE 
COURSES FOR CHAPLAINS. 
Credit toward advanced degree! 


Tuition and other educational costs will be 
met by the U. S. Veterans’ Administration, 
under terms of the G. L Bill of Rights. Js 
one a ic year, students with A 
complete all paver B- S.T.M. residence te 
quirements. Chaplains may register for one 
quarter or longer. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
ULCA WARMLY ENDORSES THIS SPE- 
CIAL PROGRAM. 

Dormitory quarters for men are now 
available—also a few rooms for married 
couples. Meals in the Refectory. 

Write 

CHARLES B. FOELSCH, PH.D., President 

Maywood, Illinois 

The normal curriculum for undergraduate 
and graduate students continues as usual. 
Next Quarter for undergraduates begins 
May 7. Summer seusion ee Graduate School 
begins Monday, J 


ConcrecaTions of the Marion Conference 
are planning a concerted program of lay- | 
visitation evangelism, under the direction | 
of Dr. Oscar W. Carlson, director of evan- 


gelism for the Board of Social Missions, 
May 19-20. 
Tue Rev. J. W. Coss, pastor of Luther 


Marion College choir 


Memorial Church, Blacksburg, announces 
the installation of a new pipe organ, and 
chancel improvements, at a total cost of 
$6,100. The organ was introduced to the 
congregation and community in a recital 
given by Mr. Bernard Williamson of Lynch- 
burg. This congregation numbers among 
its adherents 50 Lutheran students who 
are in attendance at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute for the winter quarter. 

Tue Rev. Joun H. Kocu, Jr., recently in 
the chaplaincy of the U. S. Army, has en- 
tered upon his new duties as pastor of the 
Burke’s Garden-Tazewell parish. Pastor 
Koch, who hails from Savannah, Ga., be- 
gan his work as pastor in the Virginia 
Synod, March 1. 

Amonc the loyal members of congrega- 
tions of this area who died recently, the 
names of two are conspicuous by virtue 
of their generosity in leaving legacies to 
their home congregations. Mrs. John S. 
Dix, of Woman’s Memorial, Pulaski, died 
Feb. 25, and left the sum of $5,000 to he 
congregation. Mrs. Mattie J. Miller, of Mil-7 | 
ler’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., died Feb.) | 
11, and left an estimated amount of $8, : 
for the use of her church. 


ft. 
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ON THE WING 
By M. J. Bieber 


IT was A HAPPY GROUP that met in the 
home of a member of Redeemer Church, 
Firerest, Tacoma, Wash., March 13 to 
tender an enthusiastic welcome to the new 
occupants of the parsonage, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Olin G. Dasher and their little daugh- 
ter, Mary Caroline; and to bid farewell! 
to the Rev. and Mrs. M. J. Bieber. There 


were brief devotions, and every organ- 
_ ization in the congregation expressed its 
_ welcome. The toastmaster, Pastor Bieber, 
spoke for the congregation and for the 
' Board of American Missions. 


The Dashers hail from the South. Pus- 


_ tor Dasher was born at Marlow, near Sea- 
‘vannah, Ga. 


Educated in the Georgia 
public schools, he was graduated cum laude 
from Newberry College, S. C., in 1939, and 


from Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., 
in 1941. He worked for the U. S. Forest 
Service, spent a summer as Bible sales- 
man, and during seminary vacations sup- 
plied congregations. After his ordination, 
Mr. Dasher became chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy and was assigned to the troop trans- 


port, “Riverside.” He was stationed at 
Bermuda and at Elizabeth City, N. C. 
After three and a half years’ service, 


Chaplain Dasher was discharged Nov. 20, 
and until his terminal leave was stationed 
at Portland, Ore., where he served the 
Board of American Missions. 

REDEEMER CHURCH held its initial service 
in the Fircrest schoolhouse, March 18, 
1945. On invitation it worshiped in the 
Methodist community hall until Oct. 28, 
when the Methodists themselves began 


services and Sunday school in the hall, 
and the Lutherans were obliged to return 
to the schoolhouse at $50 per month rent. 


Wright Recreation Hall 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A fully accredited four-year liberal arts college—Liberal curricula leading to A-B. and B.S. 
degrees—Well-rounded program of student activities—Personal attention given to the indi- 


vidual student—A Lutheran college in a Lutheran atmosphere—Located in same latitude as 


that of Camden, noted winter resort. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 11; FALL SEMESTER, SEPTEMBER 11 


For catalog write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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However on Sept. 30 the congregation was 
organized with 85 charter members. The 
Pacific Synod enabled the congregation io 
secure a strategic church site, and plans 
for a house of worship are in the hands of 
the board. An efficient choir under an 
able leader is also a valuable asset. 
BREMERTON, prominent navy and ship- 
building center, washed by the waves of 
Puget Sound, has increased from 15,000 to 
90,000 people during the past five years. 
Major denominations had neglected some- 
what the city’s spiritual welfare. Pacific 
Synod’s mission committee canvassed the 
area, with the result that the Board of 
American Missions ‘sent the Rev. Paul 
Hoch, pastor of Messiah, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as board missionary to plant the church 
and save souls in Bremerton. After the 
usual difficulty in finding a place of abode 


UTHERLAND 


Pocono Pines, Pa. Opens May 17 
~j/ The Vacation you have been looking 
ay for. Only 3 hours from N. Y. Excel- 

& = lent R. R. service. Greyhound or Martz 

Bus direct. Car unnecessary. 2000 Acre 

A Resort. Modern Hotel. Lake. Beach. 
2 ‘Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Lutheran 

Services. Spring Rates. 

N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 


WANTED 


At the Andover Children’s Home, Andover, 
Illinois, a house-mother for boys and a man 
as utility worker, and a woman Laundress. 


For the last two positions mentioned a man 
and wife preferred. Write: 
Supt. E. O. Rausch, Andover 
Children’s Home, Andover, Illinois 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
The insecurities of the teen age} Demand} that the Tntheran Cie 


The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
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and a place to worship, the Hochs were 
able to secure a house in Seattle and a 
clubhouse for services in Bremerton. Un- 
der these circumstances, progress was 
slow, but on Dec. 12 a house well adapted 
to church services and a home was pro- 
cured in Bremerton. Now there is opti- 
mism, certainly, enthusiasm among the 
members, and when the Pacific Synod — 
meets in Victoria, B. C., May 14-17, at 
least two mission congregations will apply 
for admission—Calvary, Bremerton, and 
Redeemer, Fircrest. 

Tue Rev. Paut Hocu stems from a long 
line of physicians in western Pennsyl- 
vania. Expecting to follow in his father’s 
footsteps, Paul entered Grove City College 
and in 1940 was graduated with the bach- 
elor of science degree. In 1943 he was 
graduated from Mt. Airy Seminary. Dur- 
ing vacations he supplied Messiah mission, 
Pittsburgh, and after graduation and or- 
dination by the Pittsburgh Synod became 
pastor of the congregation. 


Changes of Pastorate 


BEAVER, ERVIN T. From Lutheran Service 
Center, Hattiesburg, Miss. To Acacia Park 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 4307 N. Oriole Ave. 

BENDES, STEPHEN A. From Bethlehem Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. To First Hungarian Church 
(English Division), Detroit, Mich. Sloan and 
Thaddeus Sts. 

BIEBER, M. J., D.D. Board Missionary. From 
Redeemer Church, Tacoma, Wash. To St. 


maintain preparatory schools 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 


a 
| 


The Lutheran ; 


| FAILING, LORAINE A. 


| | ish, Pa. 


Stephen's Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and Powelton Ave. 

|, DASHER, OLIN G. From Chaplaincy. To Re- 
| deemer Church, Fircrest, Tacoma, Wash. 
3279 S. E. Market St., Portland, Ore. 


40th St. 


From Chaplaincy. 
Board Missionary, Burbank, Calif. Address: 
) 1562 E. Chevy Chase Dr., Glendale, Calif. 

| FISHER, RAYMOND E. From Marysville Par- 
To Mifflinburg Parish, Pa. 400 Mar- 


ket St. 


7 | HAMBURGER, H. F. From Chaplaincy. To 
| Gebhart-Ingomar Parish, Ohio. Malinta, Ohio. 
i HEIM, G. R., D.D. From Geeseytown Church, 


"| Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
. Bing, Pa. 
A HEINZE, EDWARD P. From St. John's Church, 


‘ | HOOKER, ROBERT L. From First Church, 


To Christ Church, Read- 
441 Elm St. 


Cumberland, Md. To St. Mark's Church, 
| Hagerstown, Md. 600 W. Washington St. 
San 
Francisco, Calif., as Board Missionary. To 
_ Mt. Calvary and Zion Churches, De Soto, 
| Illinois. 
JOHNSON, DANA H. ‘From St. Stephen's 
| Church, Philadelphia, Pa., as Board Mission- 
ary. To Resurrection Church, Arlington, Va. 
6200 N. Washington Blvd. 


» | KLINE, HERBERT G. From Shrewsbury Parish, 


6 | 


Pa. To St. Mark's Church, York, Pa. 700 
Chestnut St. 

}KOCH, BERNARD. From Hamma _ Divinity 
School. (Student) To St. Paul's Church, 


Springfield, Ohio. 

LAMBERTUS, FREDERICK. From First Church, 
Plymouth, Ohio. To St. John’s Church, Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. Smith and Maple Sts. 

/MARKWART, REINHOLD. From The Pas Par- 
ish, Manitoba, Canada. To Connell Creek- 
Tisdale Parish, Sask., Canada. R. R. No. |, 
Tisdale. : 

MOOSE, JOHN SHELTON. From St. John's 
Church, Clinton, S$. C. To Atonement Church, 

» Laurens, S. C. 

PEERY, WILLIAM P. From Southern Seminary. 
(Student) To India as Missionary. Address: 

— Newberry, S. C. 

STILES, MILLARD H. From Monterey, Callif., as 

Service Pastor. To Unity Church, Chicago, 

Ill. 5409 Magnolia Ave. 

WISE, BERNARD F, From National Lutheran 
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Oak Ridge, Tenn. To St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


work, 
James’ Church, 
32 Center Ave. 

WOOD, RAYMOND D. From Gi places: To 
St. Andrew's Church, Charleston, S. C. 124 
Rutledge Ave. 


DECEASED 


Minnie M. Graham 

Mrs. Minnie Myrtle Graham, wife of the 
Rev. E. O. Graham, retired, died March 4, 
at her home in Jewett, Ohio. In addition 
to her husband she is survived by four 
daughters, Wilhelmina and Mary, at home: 
Mrs. S. M. Cunningham of Jewett; and 
Mrs. W. E. Adams of Winchester, Va.; and 
two brothers, G. A. Timblin of Clark, Pa., 
and E. A. Timblin of Wheeling, W. Va. 


Council 
Emsworth, 


Mrs. Paul L. Miller 
Death came to the Lutheran parsonage 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, when the wife of 
Pastor Paul Luther Miller passed away 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
21st Season, June 29-Aug. 26. Pic- 
turesque 2,000 Acre Estate. Experi- 
enced Counsellors. Cabins. Private 
Lake. Sand Beach. Boating. Tennis. 
Riding. Bicycling, Arts and Crafts. 
~ Nature Study. Physician. Lutheran 
Services. 4 Weeks $120—8 Weeks 
$225. CHICKAGAMI for Boys oppo- 
== site shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West. 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 §. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangin s—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Bath) 1837 e'the church and clergy 1946 


|| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 
Ni 131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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March 8 at the hospital, where she had 
been confined for four weeks because of a 
heart ailment. 

She was baptized and confirmed in St. 
Matthew’s, Chicago, where she met her 
husband while his father was pastor of 
that congregation. She had served faith- 
fully with her husband in four parishes— 
South Haven, Mich.; Glendale, Calif.; 
Sedalia, Mo.; and Cedar Rapids. She is 
survived by her husband and six children. 

Services were held in First Lutheran 
Church, Cedar Rapids, March 12, with 
Pastor Miller’s father, the Rev. W. C. 
Miller, in charge. He was assisted by 
President E. A. Piper, the Rev. William 
Paulson, and Dr. J. A. Miller of Davenport, 
an uncle of Pastor Miller. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO, 


22 RIVER 8T., 
TROY, N. Y. 


Betis 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ULC Calendar 


Board of Foreign Missions. New York 
25. ULC Executive Board. New York 
25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
29-May |. Nebraska Synod. First Church, 
South Sioux City 
Kansas Synod. Scherer Memorial 
Church, Chapman. Begins 7.30 P. M. 


29-May 2. 


Executive Board, ULC Women's Mis- 
sionary Society, Philadelphia 

Midwest Synod. St. John’s Church, 
Ridgeley, Scribner, Nebr. 

2. Women's Missionary Society, Central 

Pennsylvania Synod, Zion Church, 

Harrisburg. 10.30 A. M. 


3. Board of Pensions. Philadelphia 

6- 8. Indiana Synod. First Church, Richmond 

6- 8. lowa Synod.- Grace Church, Muscatine 

6- 9. Ohio Synod. Trinity Church, Akron. 
2 P.M. 

7- 9. Rocky Mountain Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Denver, Colo. 

7- 9. Rocky Mountain Synod Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. St. Paul's, Denver 

8- 9. Board of Social Missions. New York 

12-14. Texas Synod. Ander 

12-15. Women's Missionary Society. Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania. Salem 
Church, Bethlehem 

13-15. Central Pennsylvania Synod. Zion 
Church, Harrisburg. Begins 1.30 
P. M. 

13-15. Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Kala- 
mazoo 

14-17. Pacific Synod. Grace Church, Victoria, 
British Columbia 

14-17. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls. Opening service 2.30 
P. M. St. John's Church, Stroudsburg | 

20-24. Pittsburgh Synod. Grace Church, i 
Rochester, Pa. 

21-23. Illinois Synod. Luther Memorial 
Church, Quincy 

21-23. Synod of the Northwest. St. Paul’ 
Church, Red Wing, Minn. 

22-23. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. St. Paul's 


Church, Nashville, Tenn. 9 A. M. ~ 
The Lutheran 


U 


Why Are You A PROTESTANT? 
Why Are You A LuTHERAN? 


These questions should provoke thinking by every Lutheran — especially 
those soon to assume vows of church membership. The following three 
books are recommended for their timeliness and for their forceful and 
understanding treatment of questions any Protestant—particularly a Lu- 
theran—should ask of himself concerning his Christian faith and his creed. 


Forceful! Convincing! 


I'LL TELL YOU WHY | AM A PROTESTANT 


by Ross H. Stover 


A compact statement of conviction interestingly presented on 24 pages. Pastor 
Stover does not set up arguments. He gives facts as he sees them. Each of five 
chapters is introduced by attractive line illustrations. Sturdy paper cover, also 
attractively illustrated. An excellent booklet for personal reading, study and 


discussion. 
Price, 25 Cents; $2.75 a dozen 


A Lutheran What Every Church Member 
| Handbook Should Know 


| By Amos John Traver By A. A. Zinck 

| A concise account of Lutheran Church Deals with chief teachings of the Chris- 

, history and Lutheran doctrines and meth- tian Church and the way in which Chris- 

ods of work. Written in easy-to-under- tian Life should manifest itself. Ideal for 

stand form. Should be a handy reference instruction to catechumens and adults. 

for every Lutheran. A fine gift book for Written to promote a correct understand- 
confirmands. 96 pages. Board binding. ing of the faith of the church. 

Price, 50 Cents Price, 20 cents 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


40.N. Wabash Avenue _ 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
i Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 
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in CONCLUSION 


Ir SO HAPPENED that last week there 
was in this paper a reference to Prof. 
Bela Vasady. He had not been able to 
get clearance papers to go from his 
home in Hungary to the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches, Tue Lu- 
THERAN stated. This is correct. The odd 
fact is that, on the day our paper con- 
taining this statement went to press, 
Prof. Vasady arrived in New York. 

He is probably the first Protestant 
church leader from the Russian-oc- 
cupied territory of central Europe to 
reach America since the war. 


THE Proressor got his clearance pa- 
pers from the Russians on Feb. 16. As 
he walked down the street in Budapest, 
he chanced to meet the American army 
officer who had agreed to get him air- 
plane transportation to Paris. As the 
two stood talking, a truck ran into 
them, and both had to be taken to a 
deaconess hospital. Eventually the pro- 
fessor got to Paris, Geneva, London, 
and New York. He will stay in Amer- 
ica four or five months, enlisting help 
for Protestants of Hungary. Professor 
Vasady is a teacher’ in a theological 
seminary of the Reformed Church in 
Debrechen, and secretary of the Ecu- 
menical Council of Hungary. 

There are in Hungary about 500,000 
Lutherans and 2,000,000 members of 
the Reformed Church. About half the 
Lutheran church buildings were dam- 
aged during the war, some entirely de- 
stroyed. A large number of church 
schools were equally battered. The Lu- 
theran theological seminary at Sopron 
is still open, with 45 students, but in 
great difficulty. Property damage of 
the Lutheran Church is estimated at 
$25,000,000. 


Most SERIOUS PROBLEM is inflation. 
Money is of such doubtful value that 
pastors cannot count on regular sal- 
aries, and are unable to work effect- 
ively. The World Council of Churches 
is arranging to supply $10 a month for 
each Protestant pastor. Lutheran World 
Action will supply about one-fifth of 
the amount needed for this. 

Luthcrans are trying to send clothing. 
Greatly needed also are books and pa- 
pers for religious instruction. From 
devastated countries one of the strong- 
est appeals is always for such books 
and papers. The Germans took away 
the machinery from the Lutheran pub- 
lishing house in Hungary. Other 
presses remain, but there is no paper. 
Lutherans could buy paper in Sweden 
for use in Hungary, advised Professor 
Vasady. 

Urgent also is the need of the Chris- 
tian youth movement of Hungary. Its 
buildings and camp grounds still exist, 
but there is no money to maintain them. 
Fortunately the Luther League of 
America has $5,000 ready for such a 
purpose, and has decided to give it to 
Hungarian youth. 

Hungary is only one country—and 
Lutherans there are a small minority—J)~”’ 
but the situation is typical of how 
everywhere. iB? a ; 


along with everything else. Unless the 
churches arise, and lead the people to 
ward a new day of faith, there is little 
hope for anything. And we in America, 
of course, must be counted on most ir 
supplying the help the churches need 


tragically. 
Llion Kuff 


The 


yo 
“Wao Wit Go 
For Me?” 


“Here Am I 
Senp Me” 
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| CARTHAGE COLLEGE—Cs-4 soe NEWBERRY COLLEGE Newbe re 
| GETTYSBURG COLLEGE — burg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE—Sslem. Vs. 
“) HARTWICK COLLEGE—Oneonts, N. ¥ SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY—Seli nsgrove, Pa 
} LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE Hickory, N.C THIEL COLLEGE—G 
MARION COLLEGE—Marion. Va. WAGNER COLLEGE and, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE—Fremont Neb WATERLOO COLLEG = o>, Oni., Canada 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE Allentown. Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE —Sorinctield. Ohio 
Please write for information to 
The Board of Education of The United Lutheran Church in America 
744 Jackson Place, N. VW ashingion 6 D. C 
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THIEL COLLEGS 


Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Shares the Wisdom of the 

Liberal Arts with the Youth 

of the Church in an atmos- 
phere of Gracious Living 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


For information write to 


William F. Zimmerman, President Herbert G. Gebert, Dean | 


